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HOLLAND GROWN BULBS 


Flowerfield’s Tulips, Hyacinths and Speci- 
osum Lilies, especially selected for their 
value in the home garden, are listed and 
illustrated in full color in the Holland 
Grown Bulb section of Flowerfield’s com- 
plete Autumn Planting catalog. Planned 
garden effects may be had with the many 
exhibition quality Tulips of Darwin, 


HYACINTHS 


MYOSOTIS—A ovely, sweet scented 
variety in Forget-Me-Not blue... .. 
Dozen $2.50 


IVANHOE-This late flowering variety 
is the bluest and best dark blue.. . 
Dozen $2.50 


CITY OF HAARLEM—This large, 
well formed truss is the best golden 
ere ne Dozen $2.50 





LADY DERBY—A desirable variety 





Breeder, Cottage and Botanical types in wich 0 tone wees of leene belle of Gas 
every color imaginable. There are also many Tulips and eee Dozen $2.50 
Daffodils in named varieties, priced for mass planting. , 
oun ° ° ° CL ° ' 
This new catalog includes items best planted in August, bollection 
such as choice bulbs of pristine white Madonna Lilies MYOSOTIS....... LADY DERBY 
(75¢ ea., $7.50 per doz.) and vividly colored Giant Oriental IVANHOE. . .CITY OF HAARLEM | 
Poppies. 12 bulbs, 3 of each............ $2.50 
XY 2 , 5 a. Ke HYAC!NTHS 
Howerfield 4 1946 Fall atalog 
C 
Send for your copy of this colorful Fall Planting catalog. LILIUM SPECIO SUM 
Flowerfield’s Bulbs, Roots, and Plants which are guaranteed 
to grow are obtainable only from our farm at Flowerfield, Sturdy Speciosum Lilies carry their well branched sprays of magnificent 3 
Long Island. Order by mail, the prices include shipping costs. delicately scented flowers on tall plants. Long, decorative, gracefully 
‘ curved leaves and reflexing flower petals of fine heavy substance make 
NOTE: The Hyacinths listed are bedding size bulbs for the Speciosum a choice garden and cut-flower subject. 
massed planting, their most common use. Mammoth MAGNIFICUM—Pale, cream pink recurving petals with a light fluted [ 
sized bulbs for exhibition blooms or forcing, in’ any and vivid crimson speckles................ Each $1.25: Doz. $12.50 
variety listed... .............+0+0++0$5.00 per dozen 


ALBUM—Pure white recurving petals with centers of pale olive-green. 
Fragrant flowers and hardy plants............. Each $1.50; Doz. $15.00 





TULIPS 


CITY OF HAARLEM—The finest brilliant scarlet Tulip, with perfectly 
huge, cup-shaped flowers of intense dark scarlet. Base steel-blue with 
white halo. 31 inches Doz. $1.75; 100 for $12.50 


GOLDEN EMBLEM—A lovely and graceful Cottage Tulip with long 
tapering and reflexing petals, an excellent example of the beauty of the 
Lily-flowering Cottage type. 24 inches Doz. $2.25; 100 for $15.00 


APHRODITE—An exquisite Darwin, clear pink of the most lovely hue. In 
all gardens and arrangements pink is the catalyst that welds all the colors 
into a homogeneous whole; no tall pink Tulip can excel Aphrodite. 
30 inches Doz. $2.00; 100 for $13.50 


MOUNT EREBUS—A beautiful white Cottage Tulip of excellent shape 
and substance. 29 inches Doz. $2.25; 100 for $15.00 


FLOWERFIELD’S “GARDEN CHAMPION” DARWINS 






GLACIER White Doz. $2.00; 100 for $13.50 

GOLDEN HARVEST Yellow... .Doz. $2.00; 100 for $13.50 

LILAC WONDER Light purple Doz. $2.00; 100 for $13.50 CITY OF 
MARGAUX Wine red Doz. $2.00; 100 for $13.50 

OSSI OSW ALDO Pink Doz. $1.75; 100 for $12.50 HAARLEM 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH Rose pink. .....Doz. $1.75; 100 for $12.50 


2 . 
ST Motting Since 


12 each of the above six Tulip “Garden 18 74 
Champion” varieties...72 bulbs, $10.00 7 


1946 Fall Catalog... For your copy of Flowerfield’s all-color Bulb 
Root and Plant catalog, please enclose 10¢ to cover 


mailing and handling costs. PARROT TULIPS 
>. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FANTASY—A striking pink Parrot Tulip 

REC commonly measuring 6 inches across, often 
larger. 22 inches. Doz. $2.25; 100 for $15.00 

eS THERESE—A Parrot Tulip in brilliant red 

for the high spot in your garden. 26 inches. 

Doz. $4.50; 100 for $30.00 

FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM « DEPT. 45 © FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. = 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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SEEDS of cos lettuce, head lettuce and turnips can be sown towards the 
end of the month. 

PLANTS of cabbage, broccoli and cauliflower may soon be set out for 
a late crop. It is also about time to sow rutabagas, kale and endive. 
THE HOE should be used only deeply enough to kill weeds. Deep soil 
disturbance can seriously injure the now well-spread roots of crop 

plants. 

DO NOT mow the lawn too short during the next few weeks. To stop 
mowing entirely in hot, dry weather permits the aggressive weeds to 
form seeds. 

STOP pinching outdoor chrysanthemums about the 20th of the month. 
Avoid watering them so late in the day that the foliage does not dry 
off before night. 

BEETS and carrots to be used for Winter storage can be planted this 
month. The soil should be properly limed and carefully dug to the full 
depth of the spade. 


GARDEN phloxes will make a better show of color if given plenty of 
water during the flowering season. Faded blooms should be removed 
to prevent self-seeding. 

THE STUBS of branches torn from trees by Summer storms should be 
trimmed and treated to promote healing and to prevent the entry of 
rot-forming organisms. 


DORMANT oriental poppies may be killed by vigorous hoeing. Such 
destruction can be prevented by a mulch which prevents weed growth 
and makes cultivation unnecessary. 

THE LATE sprays which protect the foliage and enlarging fruits are 
among the most important of the season. For directions of local value, 
consult the nearest county agricultural agent. 


A PEST that may attack slow germinating seed is the so-called seed corn 
maggot. The best remedy is replanting as soon as the ground warms 
up and conditions are favorable for germination. 

DUSTING with DDT will control the insect enemies of dahlias other 
than red spider mites. The latter are often benefited by DDT in that 
this new insecticide destroys the natural enemies of the mites. 


WEEDS should be kept down around newly-set fruit or shade trees 
either by hoeing or mulching. The grass beneath older trees should be 
mowed and the mowings left where they fall to act as a mulch. 

A CROP of weeds that has sprung up on idle land can be turned under 
to provide green manure, provided the plants have not reached the 
seed stage. Ragweed rates high in this respect among some agricul- 
turists. 

TOMATO plants which were set in rich soil and given liquid fertilizer 
at planting time will not require additional feeding until the first fruits 
have attained some size. In fact, too much stimulation of plant 
growth is not desirable. 

WHEN training tomatoes, do not prune off foliage or reduce leaves in 
size. Pruning should consist merely of removing very young side 
branches. Even this pruning can be of little value after the plants are 
two feet or so in height. 

THE FEEDING of immature garden crops can be of great benefit after 
protracted periods of rainy weather during which soluble plant foods, 
principally nitrogen, may have been leached away. Quicker results 
will follow if the fertilizer is applied in liquid form. 

MANY perennials may be moved safely in full bloom, if the plants are 
watered thoroughly, taken up with large lumps of soil containing all 

the roots and then carefully watered 

Z for some time after replanting. 
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Patent applied for 


THE SENSATIONAL NEW 
1947 ROSE TRIUMPH! 


A Magnificent Peach-Pink Hybrid 
Tea Rose — NOW OFFERED FOR 
THE FIRST TIME! 


ARGE, stately buds, apricot-tinged outside, 
deepening to clear yellow at base. Open grace- 
fully with high-centered form, developing huge 
long-lasting blooms ... up to 6 in. across at matur- 
ity, with as many as 35 petals per flower! Exquisite 
fragrance. Bush is vigorous and upright, grow- 
ing from 3 to 4 ft. high. GUARANTEED TO 
LIVE AND BLOOM! Demand for this new- 
est J. & P. creation—custom-bred for you 
— will be tremendous. If you ORDER 
NOW, plants will be reserved and 
shipped postpaid to you at planting time 
this Fall. Price $2. 


SAVE *1 sors SAVE 54 s2'tar's20 
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FREEY Oraioc 








Big, 32-page limited-edition 
Catalog, now on press, given Jackson & Perkins Co.—- WORLD'S 
cae! ie Ya SS LARGEST ROSE GROWERS 


Home Garden Guide; gives 
advice on planting problems 
Sent with order i = 
PLANT ROSES THIS FALL 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 
SPECIAL OFFER! 


14 Rose Lane, Newark, New YORK 
For Popular Pastel Garden, 


I enclose $ ...., for which send me, postpaid | 
order Eternal Youth (yellow 


14 Rose Lane, Newark, New YORK 






























at planting time.......Enchantment Rose Plants; 
$2.09 ea.; send Garden Guide FREE 
CHECK BELOW TO MAKE THESE SAVINGS 









ee ce aces SAVE $1—3 plants for $5 () SAVE $4—12 plants for $20 
Cynthia Brooke (salmon SAVE 95c—Popular Pastel Group, No. 386—only $4.80 j 
orange, Pat. 551) and Miss 

America (pastel rose, Pat NAME eave vara aaa DAO Gre iis Oe wa aaa De aie 


264). ALL FOUR SA On 
(Value $5.75) POST- 
PAID FOR ONLY.. 4.80 


4 ADDRESS: ..666000. ee eee ee | 
©) Send 32-page, limited-edition COLOR CATALOG, FREE ! = 








Over 40 Years of Effective Plant Protection 


MORE GARDENERS EVERY YEAR USE 


Wikson’ss Products 


Wilson’s ... Products with a Reputation! 


Wilson’s CHINCH-O (with Sabadilla) 


For Protection of Fine Lawns against Chinch Bug Damage. 
Wilson's Chinch-O provides one of the most effective controls 
against these destructive insects, the second brood of which 
hatches during July and August. Chinch-O containing Saba- 
dilla and fortified with special irritants, is NON-Poisonous 
to humans, birds and animals and can be applied at the rate 
of 5 to & Ib. per 1,000 sq. ft.—150 to 200 Ib. per acre on 
large area applications. For fine lawn protection, use Chinch-O. 


Wilson’s WEED KILLER (Super Strength) 


For Weed-Free Drives, Paths, Tennis Courts. 

Kills Poison Ivy and Other Rank Growth. 
Wilson's Super-Strength Weed Killer guarantees uniform 
results. It saves labor, is clean, odorless, highly concentrated 
and inexpensive. One application of this liquid, as directed, 
assures a quick, easy, permanent method of eliminating 
unsightly weeds and killing Poison Ivy, Burdock and other 
such rank growt}l 


Wilson’s TRI-TOX-CIDE 


Safe, Non-Poisonous Dust for Flowers and Vegetable Gardens. 
Wilson's Tri-Tox-Cide is especially recommended for general 
garden and greenhouse dusting. Based on powerful Rotenone, 
combined with fungicides—Tri-Tox-Cide is a triple acting 
agent effective in the control of chewing and sucking insects 
as well as numerous fungus diseases. It contains no arsenic, 
lead or fluorine, hence can be used with utmost safety in 
the vegetable garden 

Write for a Free 68-page catalog on the 

complete Wilson line, address Dept. H-7 


, OPED J 
SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


Branches: W. Palm Beach, Fila. Glen Cove and White Plains, N.Y. Philadelphia, Po. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 




















Will an Easter lily bloom again this Summer if it is planted in 
the open garden? 

Such blooming has been known to occur and the bulbs of 
some strains of Easter lily have lived over Winter outdoors. 
However, if other kinds of lilies are grown, it is a questionable 
practice to plant out an Easter lily. The latter may carry a virus 
which does its host no noticeable harm but which may defoliate 
other kinds of lilies if transferred to them by insects. 

* * * * 
What will control flea beetles on potatoes and tomatoes? 


Cryolite, rotenone and pyrethrum dusts may be used. DDT 
may be very effective on potatoes but should not be applied t 
tomatoes because it will injure the plants. 

* * * * 

Is it a sound practice to transplant rhododendrons and azaleas 
while the plants are in bloom? 

If watered thoroughly a day or two before lifting and the 
plants are dug carefully, both may be moved safely during their 
blooming season. 

* * * * 
How can European corn borer be controlled in sweet corn? 


Four applications of 5 per cent DDT dust or ryanex dusts 
should be made at five-day intervals beginning when the tassels 
are first noticed to be forming. The first two applications should 
be directed at the tassels and the other two at the developing 
ears. Asa rule, however, corn which tassels after late June wil! 
escape injury. That which tassels in August will probably r 
quire the above treatment. 

* * * - 

What is the best way to rid a lawn of clover? 


Try one of the numerous proprietary preparations of 2,4-D 
making sure to follow manufacturer's directions. 
* * * * 
Why do seedlings from my trillium plants seem to develop in 
unexpected places around the garden? 
The seeds were probably carried about by ants which d; 
carded them after gnawing off a fleshy part of their coats. 
* * * * 
Please outline a method for growing amaryllis from seed. 
Try sowing each seed in an individual small pot in partial 
shade at a temperature of 60 degrees at night and proportion 
ately higher in the daytime. The young plants should not be 
handled until the bulbs have started to form. Injury to the 
roots during the early stages can be serious. 
* * * ‘ 
Is late July too early to replant daffodils? 
Daffodils can be handled any time after the foliage has dis 
appeared. In fact, relatively early planting seems to be bene 
ficial. 


* * * + 

All chemical means seem to have failed to prevent the growth 
of weeds in a bluestone driveway. What means of control do you 
suggest? 

The occasional but careful use of a flame gun may prove 
effective. 

. . * . 

Will DDT control red spider mites on evergreens? 

All of the evidence indicates that DDT will foster rather than 
discourage red spider mites by killing all of the mites’ natural 
enemies. Dusting sulfur has given reasonable control of such 
mites on evergreens. 

7 . . * 

Why does so much of the commercial Bordeaux mixture prepara 
tion which I am using refuse to go into solution? It seems waste/u! 
to have so much of it collect in the bottom of the sprayer. 

Bordeaux mixture is a suspension and not a solution. Use 
no more material than the instructions on the package call for, 
and keep the spray well agitated during the course of applica- 
tion. 
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W hat is the latest planting date for sweet corn? 


July 4 is considered by gardeners in most northern states to 
be the deadline. Such late plantings will require protection 
against the European corn borer. 

+ * . - 


I have raised some grapes from seed and find that some of them 
do not bear fruit. What is wrong? 

The sterile plants are, doubtless, male and thus are incapable 
of bearing fruit. 

+ . + + 
How best may I prepare soil for the planting of holly trees? 
Dig in a liberal quantity of leaf mold. 

. * + . 

What animal chews the stems of my clematis plants during the 
dormant period, causing loss of flowers on those which bloom on the 
old wood? 

Suspect field mice. If they are present, control them with 
poison bait in the Autumn before snow falls. The local county 
agricultural agent will have both information as to procedure 
and the material for use in the operation. 

* * * . 

I am told that recent rains have leached magnesium beyond the 
reach of my potatoes. How can I make up the deficiency? 

Users of home-made Bordeaux mixture in which one in- 
gredient is high magnesium lime will probably supply the miss- 
ing element automatically. Sometimes, too, epsom salts (mag- 
nesium sulfate) are added to the Bordeaux spray. The idea 
seems to be to spread about 100 pounds of epsom salts on each 
acre, which means, perhaps, one-third of an ounce per square 
yard of soil. * * * * 


How should I prune a tall, bare-based plant of the beauty bush? 
A few new shoots are showing near ground level. 

Remove about one-third of the older stems at ground level. 
Do no other pruning. Be careful not to break or remove the 
new basal growth. After two or three seasons of this pruning 
program — done after blooming — the plant should become 
natural in habit. 

* * * * 

Through error, my rhododendron planting has been given twice 
the specified dosage of complete chemical fertilizer. What should be 
done to prevent injury? 

If the plants have been mulched heavily for years, as they 
should have been, and the season is moist, it is likely that no 
injury will result. However, an emergency treatment for an 
excessive application of nitrogen is copious watering to wash 
the soluble chemical down through the soil and out of reach 
of the plant roots. 








Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1945-46 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt ts made to define the word “‘best.”” The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with 
a small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1945 will not be permitted to make entries in 
the 1946 competition. Year books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 300 


Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or before 
October 1, 1946. 
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Without 
Killing the Grass 


Now you can spray your lawn with 
Weedone, the original 2-4D weed- 
killer, and kill the weeds without 
killing the grass. Weedone kills 
dandelion, plantain and most of the 
other weeds that spoil lawns and golf courses. 

Weedone also kills poison ivy, poison oak, bindweed 
(morning glory), honeysuckle, and many other weeds 
that plague and hamper farmers, home owners and 
campers. 

Spray Weedone on the leaves. A coarse drenching 
spray is best. Weedone kills internally, right out to the 
root tips. Spray when the plant is actively growing. 

Weedone is safe to use around humans and livestock. 
It does not hurt the soil; it is non-irritating, non- 
corrosive, non-explosive. 

This year, your dealer has an ample stock of 
Weedone. A dollar bottle makes enough spray for 1000 
square feet of lawn. 
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A general view of California’s flower show with the great water wheel in the distance. 


A wide watertall did much to give a natural ettect to the California show. 


Covered wagons filled with flowers emphasized El Dorado days. 





CALIFORNIA 
SHOW 


ALIFORNIA has developed a flower 

show, the reputation of which has 
gone around the world. It was suspended, 
of course, during the war, but it was re 
sumed this year with an attendance of 
135,000 persons, breaking all previous 
records for that show. As always has been 
the case, Howard Gilkey, the manager, 
built this year’s show on extremely spec 
tacular lines. As always, too, it hada uni 
fied theme which, in this instance, was 
El Dorado, a term which has become syn 
onymous with California. It was chosen 
because this year has seen a series of cen 
tennial celebrations in various parts of the 
state. This show set the stage for these 
events for all Californians. 

Oakland, where the show is held each 
year, has a very large exhibition building, 
in which great bark-covered flumes were 
erected around the entire hall, ostensibly 
delivering a stream of water to power a 
14-foot-high water wheel. Several old 
cabins, which added to the picture, were 
constructed from materials actually 
brought down from the mountains. The 
arched trusses of the building were hidden 
by two carloads of fir trees from the snow 
line, the whole design being made espe- 
cially realistic by newly acquired mountain 
murals, one of which was placed at each 
end of the 350-foot long arena, to give the 
illusion of distance. 

Entering the show, visitors passed 
through a roundup of covered wagons 
decorated as if for a parade, and into the 
main entrance, which had been trans- 
formed to resemble an old mine tunnel. 
A ramp brought the visitors to a spot 
where the flume had seemingly broken, 
thus forming a thin sheet of water 25 feet 
wide, through which the whole panorama 
of growing plants could be viewed as 
though through a veil. Rhododendrons 
and azaleas were used in great masses to 
give the show glowing color. 

Orchids were a feature of the show, 
being set up by the Orchid Society of Cali- 
fornia. A special feature was a giant tree, 
which appeared as if it had fallen over a 
pool in a tropical jungle. It provided stage 
space high over the heads of visitors and 
permitted bringing choice specimens really 
close to the eye. 

Because of the California climate, ex- 
hibits can be held out-of-doors as well as 
in the hall. This year, therefore, a Vic- 
torian town garden helped give the proper 
setting to the exhibit. 
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EXPERTS VISIT NEW ENGLAND 


RIS enthusiasts from all over the United 

States who participated in the pilgrim- 
age of the American Iris Society in New 
England, starting June 6, had an oppor- 
tunity to see the newest and best of the 
irises at the peak of their blooming period. 

The gardens visited on the pilgrimage 
were those of Dr. Franklin P. Lowry in 
Newton, Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Barker of 
Newtonville, Mr. and Mrs. Harold W. 
Knowlton of Auburndale, L. Merton Gage 
in Natick, Mr. and Mrs. William J. Me- 
Kee in Worcester, Mr. and Mrs. Preston E. 
Corey in Reading, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Nesmith in Lowell, Mr. and Mrs. Stedman 
Buttrick in Concord and that of Dr. and 
Mrs. Robert J. Graves in Concord, N. H. 
Many of those present also took occasion 
to visit the garden of Mr. and Mrs. Willard 
Kellogg in North Granby, Conn., on their 
way to Boston. Others stayed over for a 
visit to the garden of Dr. and Mrs. Walter 
E. Tobie in Cape Elizabeth, Me., where 
irises bloom later than in Boston. 

On Friday evening, a banquet was held 
at the Copley Plaza Hotel, at which Mr. 
McKee presided and introduced Clarence 
Connell of Nashville, Tenn., as toastmas- 


Peggy Wallace, white overlaid pink 
with a flush of brown. 





















ter. Brief addresses were made by John C. 
Wister, Philadelphia, the society's first 
president; Robert Sturtevant, editor of the 
Bulletin; Miss Louise Blake of Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Junius ‘Fishburn, a vice-presi- 
dent, of Roanoke, Va.; E. G. Lapham, 
treasurer, of Elkhart, Ind.; Howard R. 
Watkins, secretary, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. R. A. Kleinsorge, regional vice-presi- 
dent, of Silverton, Ore.; Mrs. Otto Stuet- 
zel, regional vice-president, Canoga Park, 
Calif., and Mrs. G. G. Pollack, regional 
vice-president, Sacramento, Calif. 

Edward I. Farrington, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, spoke 
for that organization. It was announced 
that the next pilgrimage probably would 
be held in Chicago, and following that, in 
the Northwest. 

A poll of the attendance at the national 
meeting and a check of the home addresses 
of the originators of newer varieties 
reveal that breeding work is in progress 
in many parts of the country. For the most 
part, all of the introduced varieties will 
grow well over most of the north from 
coast to coast. That was brought out by 
the parting remark of Dr. R. E. Kleinsorge 
of Silverton, Ore., in taking leave of Sted- 
man Buttrick, whose garden he had just 
visited at Concord, Mass. Dr. Kleinsorge 
told his host, ‘I have just seen some of my 
‘children’ and I notice that they grow as 
well for you in Massachusetts as they do 
for me in Oregon.” 

Some idea of newer irises is to be had 
from a listing of some of the better vari- 
eties seen during the pilgrimage in Mas- 
sachusetts. Also, some idea of the wide dis- 
tribution of iris breeding is to be gained 
from examination of the same list. 

Azure Skies, a variety with pale laven- 
der or light blue flowers, was raised by 
Mrs. Douglas Pattison in Freeport, III. 
Bryce Canyon, which has blooms colored 
henna and copper, is from the breeding 
grounds of Dr. Kleinsorge and bears out 
the statement that its originator has pro- 


IRIS GARDENS 


duced some of the best irises, all of which 
grow well in the East. Another new va- 
riety named Tobacco Road has flowers 
colored a rich golden tobacco brown. 

An outstanding blue-flowered variety 
is named Helen MacGregor and was bred 
by Dr. Robert J. Graves of Concord, 
N. H., where the excellent breeding work 
was praised by the visitors. Dr. Graves is 
working with the blue and white varie 
ties, as indicated by two other outstanding 
introductions—the wisteria blue Cloud 
Castle and the pure white Lady Boscawen. 

A superior yellow-flowered variety 
named Easter Gold is one of a group of 
yellow-flowered varieties originated by 
Professor Edward O. Essig of Berkeley, 
Calif. It was found in several of the 
gardens visited. Another in this series is 
Sousun of lemon cream coloration. For 
best results, these varieties should be cov- 
ered in Winter in eastern gardens. Still an- 
other outstanding yellow-flowered variety 
is Ola Kala, which was introduced three 
years ago by the late Jacob Sass of Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

In Extravaganza, Geddes Douglas of 

Nashville, Tenn., is said to have produced 


Helen McGregor, clear blue without a 
trace of lavender. 
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A section of the iris garden of Stedman Buttrick in Concord, Mass., visited by the American 
Iris Society. The garden overlooks historic ground. 


the first distinct amoena-type iris since the 
advent of Wabash. By ameena is meant 
light colored standards and dark falls. 
Other notable Douglas introductions are 
the cream-colored Amandine and the tall, 
white-flowered Sharkskin. Mr. Douglas 
took part in the pilgrimage. 

The blue-flowered variety Lake Shan- 
non was originated by Fred De Forest of 
Monroe, Ore. Mr. De Forest is well known 
for his introduction of so-called plicata 
varieties; that is, white or cream color with 
dark speckling or marking on the edges of 
falls and standards. To his credit are such 
varieties as Tiffanja, a buff or cream pli- 
cata and the light cream Patrice with rosy 
lavender markings. Mr. De Forest is also 
responsible for the blend-type Sonrisa with 
its mixture coppery pink with a yellow 
undertone. 

A well-known name in iris breeding— 
Mary Williamson of Blufton, Ind. — is 
represented among the new irises by a va- 
riety of mulberry coloration named Master 
Charles. Also from Paul Cook of the same 
town has come Indiana Night, which is 
velvety purple in color. Mr. Cook's Cap- 
tain Wells has blooms which are deep, 
glossy maroon in color. 

Smooth, golden yellow flowers appear 
on the variety Jasmine, which was orig- 
inated by Dr. Henry Lee Grant of Louis- 
ville, Ky. Chantilly, with ruffled flowers 
of lavender flushed with gold, is the prod- 
uct of David F. Hall of Chicago, Ill. Mr. 
Hall has also originated a pansy purple- 
flowered variety known as Nightfall. Cur- 


rently, Mr. Hall is recognized for his 
breeding work with pink-flowered iris. 

Lake George is evidence of the breeding 
work being done with blue-flowered irises 
by Kenneth D. Smith of Staten Island, 
N. Y. Mr. Smith's Violet Symphony is in 
the running for this year’s Dykes Medal 
award. 

One of the ambitions of M. J. McKee 
of Worcester, Mass., has been to introduce 
an exceptionally fine yellow-flowered va- 
riety and in Moontide he seems to have 
achieved his goal. An older yellow-flow- 
ered variety from the same source is Fran- 
cella. Mr. McKee has also introduced the 
mahogany red variety named Redwyne. 

In Spindrift, Dr. P. A. Loomis of Colo- 
rado Springs, Col., has introduced a va- 
riety with shell pink blooms which repre- 
sents a decided color break among bearded 
irises. Dr. Loomis has also produced mul- 
berry-colored Elmohr, which is rated as 
the best of the progeny of the famed va- 
riety William Mohr. 

Two outstanding new white-flowered 
varieties have come from Massachusetts. 
Albert E. Peck’s Sylvan Belle may be de- 
scribed as a warm white. On the cool side 
of white, there is the thick-textured 
Mount Hermon introduced by Mrs. Frank- 
lin P. Lowry of Newton. 

Suzette, originated by Harold M. 
Knowlton of Auburndale, Mass., is rated 
as being the finest plicata variety yet in- 
troduced. It is creamy white with maroon 
markings and has distinct garden value. 
Still another New England novelty is 
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Sukey of Salem, recently introduced by 
Mrs. Thomas Nesmith of Lowell, Mass. 
It is a blended self of ochre-red and rose. 

More than 150 persons took part in this 
visitation. Only a few of them can be 
named here, but among those from points 
far away from New England were the 
following: 


Miss Louise Blake and Gabriel Cannon, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Mrs. F. W. Campbell, 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley C. Clarke and Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Mackenzie, Albuquerque, N. M.; Clarence 
Cornell and Geddes Douglas, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
R. M. Cooley, Silverton, Ore.; Orville W. 
Fay, Wilmette, Ill.; Mrs. A. C. Griffin and 
Mrs. C. S. Phillips, Griffin, Ga.; Mrs. C. A 
Herbert, Roanoke, Va.; Miss Eleanor Hill and 
Wilbur G. Wilson, Tulsa, Okla.; Miss Frances 
C. Hodgin, Greensboro, N. C.; K. W. John- 
son, Akron, Ohio; Mrs. Morgan Ketchum 
Memphis, Tenn.; Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Lapham, 
Elkhart, Ind.; Mrs. George Gordon Pollock 
Sacramento, Calif.; Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Ray 
and Mrs. W. K. Rose, Ft. Worth, Texas; Mrs. 
Ralph E. Ricker, Sioux City, Iowa; Mr. and 
Mrs. Guy Rogers, Wichita Falls, Texas; Mrs. 
Otto Stuetzel, Canoga Park, Calif.; Mrs. Silas 
B. Waters, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. S. T. Bart- 
lett, Toronto, Canada; Mr. and Mrs. John 
Cohee, Los Angeles, Calif., and J. Marion 
Shull, Chevy Chase, Md. Among these names 
will be recognized, of course, those of several 
leading iris breeders. 

Others present equally well known in this 
field were F. W. Cassabeer of New York; | 
Merton Gage of Natick, Mass.; Dr. Robert J. 
Graves of Concord, N. H.; Mrs. Willard Kel- 
logg of North Granby, Conn.; William J. 
McKee of Worcester, Mass.; Dr. Franklin P. 
Lowry of Newton, Mass., and Mrs. Thomas 
Nesmith of Lowell, Mass. 
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Roses at Their Best — 


Some of the kinds seen at Portland, 
Ore., by the American Rose Society 


HE American Rose Society's meeting 

in Portland, Ore., June 4-8 was timed 
to coincide with the Portland Rose Festi- 
val. Approximately 150 visitors from a 
distance, together with Orgeon and Wash- 
ington delegates joined the 400,000 resi- 
dents of Portland in a week of pageantry 
and fun, with roses which grow so well in 
that area as the central theme. 

The presence of the rose society mem- 
bers in town added to the interest in the 
58th exhibition of the Portland Rose 
Society which was staged in the Portland 
Art Museum. Members of the society acted 
as judges of the more than 400 exhibits. 
Visitors to the show cast ballots for their 
favorite rose. The choice of the voters was 
the variety Saturnia, a fragrant, scarlet and 
gold rose of Italian origin. It will be the 
queen’s rose at next year’s festival. The 
runner-up in the balloting was McGredy’s 
Yellow. 

Eight trophies were awarded in the air 
mail division which attracted 500 flowers 
from other states. The flowers were sent 
by the postmasters of the various cities. 
Postmaster General Robert E. Hannegan 
of Washington, D. C., won the United 
Air Lines’ trophy for the best six roses sent 
more than 2,000 miles. 

In the color classes the varieties Blanche 
Mallerin and McGredy’s Ivory won in the 
white-flowered group. Countess Vandal, 
Imperial Potentate and Picture were out- 
standing among the pink and flesh-colored 
varieties. Christopher Stone and William 
Orr scored high in the dark red classes. 
Prominent light red roses were Southport, 
Katherine Kordes and Grande Duchess 
Charlotte. The varieties Lowell Thomas, 
Eclipse and Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont repre- 
sented the deep yellow kinds. For light 
yellow, there were McGredy’s Yellow and 
Feu Joseph Looymans. The sweepstakes 
winner, Saturnia, along with Signora and 
Mrs. Sam McGredy rated high in the cop- 
pery or bi-color class. 

A special section was also set up for the 
Peace rose. This variety, a creamy yellow 
with pink-tipped petals, is one of the new- 
est and finest roses. 

Rose gardens also came in for attention 
during the festival. The delegates visited 
the Portland International Test Garden in 
Washington Park. Touring private rose 
gardens in Portland and vicinity was also 
made an important part of the general 
celebration. 

The winners in the annual contest for 
such gardens were announced during the 
week. For those whose plantings consisted 
of 15 to 50 roses, first prize went to John 
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D. Findlay, second to L. M. Erickson and 
third to Howard J. Grady. The owners of 
slightly larger plantings who made out- 
standing showings were Mrs. Harry Hil- 
aire, Mrs. George Lewis, Jr. and Daniel J. 
Cohn. Prize-winning gardens containing 
100 or more plants were those of N. A. 
Broeren, Dr. F. R. Hunter and James 
Pelley. Mr. Broeren is director of the Port- 
land Rose Society and was chairman of the 
rose show in the art museum. 

Portland also has many rose gardens on 
the grounds of public and private institu- 
tions. Among such gardens are those of 
the Rose City Cemetery Association, 
Lewis and Clark College and the Macca- 
bees. A tea for rose society members was 
held in the Lewis and Clark garden. Dr. 
Charles V. Covell, Oakland, Calif., pre- 
sided. 

At one of the meetings, Fred Edmunds, 
curator of the Portland International Test 
Garden, reviewed the contributions to rose 
culture by the nations of the world and 
answered questions concerning varieties 
suitable for growing in different regions of 
the country. 

Dozens of American-developed roses 
have gone abroad to receive their first 
recognition, he said. Typical American 
names found on the tags of plants in rose 
gardens in Europe have for years glad- 


dened the hearts of American tourists. 

The complicated process of crossing va- 
rieties of roses in an attempt to obtain 
what he called the “‘ideal’’ rose was de- 
scribed by Dr. W. E. Lammerts of La 
Canada, Calif. Dr. Lammerts is a plant 
geneticist and one of this country’s fore- 
most hybridizers. He is the developer of 
several well-known varieties, including 
Charlotte Armstrong, The Chief, Mi- 
randy, Sweet Sixteen and Show Girl. 

Dr. Lammerts said his ideal rose must 
be vigorous, have a long and pointed bud 
and glossy, hard leathery foliage, be dis- 
ease resistant, profuse blooming, have a 
long cutting stem and strong neck, have an 
open-centered flower and be able to sur- 
vive severe Winters. ‘““The ideal rose prob- 
ably will never be produced,” he said, 
‘but we keep trying.” 

Roses will grow in almost any soil, John 
W. Aitken, horticulturist and instructor 
for the extension of the University of 
California, asserted at the luncheon of the 
society at the Congress Hotel. Different 
soils take different methods but provided 
some attention is given to manuring, 
drainage, exposure and moisture, roses can 
be grown in any soil. 

Dr. P. M. Miller of Oregon State Col- 
lege spoke on the subject of ‘‘Preventing 
Rose Troubles,’’ prevention rather than 
attempted cure being the right approach. 
The tricks and technique of rose propaga- 
tion were discussed by Dixon Vallance of 
Seattle, Wash. The banquet speaker was 
past president Arthur F. Truex of Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Mrs. Richard W. Sulloway of Frank- 
lin, N. H., traveled the greatest distance to 
attend the meeting. Mrs. Sulloway was 
the representative of the New England 
Rose Society. 
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The rose test garden in Portland, Ore. 
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Differs With Roving Gardener 


EAR EDITOR—I wish to say that 

the ‘‘Roving Gardener’ is mistaken 
about strawberries (Horticulture, May 
15) for the very best in all the world, wild 
and cultivated, grow in the Lake Superior 
country of upper Michigan. From Green 
Bay, Wis., they are pretty good but in the 
Lake Superior country they are superla- 
tive. 

Likewise, he need not go to Texas to 
see yellow and buff oleanders or even apri- 
cot ones. Florida is much nearer and, un- 
less things have changed in the last six 
years, he may even see them in Charleston. 

Do you suppose that Herr Hitler has 
left the lindens at Meudon? I doubt it. 
How would avenues of poinciana do? 
Miami has one, you know. Also, how 
about mahogany or royal palms’? We have 
those, too, and cocoanuts, which [| loathe. 

—Mrs. Porter Baldwin. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Why Narcissus Fails to Bloom 
EAR EDITOR—The failure of the 


double or gardenia-flowered narcis 
sus to flower, mentioned by Mrs. C. T. 
Lipscomb of North Carolina in the May 1 
issue of Horticulture, may be due to an 
unsuitable location, lack of soil moisture 
or too hot weather at or before flowering 
time. This is one of the latest daffodils to 
flower and a short period of hot weather 
causes the buds to blast. 

We had a great amount of bloom from 
this variety this year but none last season. 
The weather through late April and early 
May was cool and cloudy and, although 
April was a dry month, there was plenty 
of rain in early May. The bulbs are planted 
in grass at the foot of a northward-sloping 
terrace and near a creek where there is 
plenty of moisture in the soil. 

—Edwin C. Powell. 
Rockville, Md. 


More About Hand-Turned Pots 
| pen EDITOR — In the April 15 


issue of Horticulture was a letter 
from Ray Gustafson regarding hand- 
turned flower pots. In this he states that 
all sizes, up to five inches, were made 
prior to 1863. 

I question this statement for the follow- 
ing reasons: When my father died, about 
20 years ago, there were in his greenhouse 
about 100 hand-turned pots, all four-inch 
and all new, nested and stacked just as 
they came from the pottery. He did not 
build his greenhouse until about 1900. 
About 40 of these pots are now left. The 


others I broke up for crock, since I do not 
like them. They are too thick and heavy 
and have no rims. 

As I knew my father bought pots from 
the same manufacturer in Cambridge that 
Mr. Gustafson referred to I could not 
reconcile the facts, for some time. Then I 
thought of the man, who worked for my 
father from about 1896 on and for me 
until just before the last war, when he 
retired and now lives in Middleboro, Mass. 

He remembers all about the pots. They 
came from another pottery called ‘‘Scott’s’’ 
located in Allston, a part of Boston, and 
just across the river from Cambridge. In 
this pottery they made nothing but hand- 
turned pots and continued in business until 
about 1902. He told me of seeing the men 
working at wheels propelled by foot 
treadles and shaping out the pots with 
their thumbs. 

—Rose W. Baker. 
Dedham, Mass. 


Bloom on Christmas Cactus 


EAR EDITOR — In past issues of 

Horticulture there has been a discus- 
sion about Christmas cactus. May 3, I had 
a fairly large plant loaded with its third 
crop of blooms since it was brought inside 
in September. Also, what I have always 
called a ‘Thanksgiving cactus’ has two 
flowers for its third crop. 

I pot mine in soil taken from a 75-year 
old wild grove mixed with about one-third 
sand. It is very slightly acid. I heat the 
soil to kill weed seeds and pot the plants 
in generous-sized clay pots with pebbles 
in the bottom to insure plenty of drainage, 
repotting about four years. 

As soon as danger of frost is past they 
go out under an evergreen tree and as often 
as the soil dries out I water thoroughly 
until the middle of August. Then they are 
permitted to dry until they are brought 
into a cool, light basement before frost. 

I begin watering them sparingly then, 
bringing into a cool room the first of Octo 
ber. From then on they are soaked once 
a week from the top. The only particular 
care I take is never to let the pot stand in 
water. 

I never have trouble with buds falling. 
except when I move them into a south 
window in the living room. Due to the 
heating and circulation conditions this 
happens to be the warmest spot in the 
room. Every bud not ready to open in 
less than a week promptly drops off. Like- 
wise, I never use lime in the soil, believing 
that they must have acid soil for best 
results. 

Clara Blume. 
Denison, Iowa. 
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Gives Reasons for Rose Loss 


EAR EDITOR-——Contributing causes 

to the winter-killing of roses men- 
tioned in Horticulture were, first, that they 
suffered three consecutive frost injuries 
during the Spring of 1945, thus greatly 
weakening the plants. Secondly, there 
was a prevalence of leaf spot which we 
seemed unable to control entirely with 
consequent loss of foliage. 

There was also a late Fall growth and 
bloom. So, perhaps, the wood was not 
very well ripened for the coming of Win 
ter. However, not many of our plants are 
failing to come back with growth from the 
roots. 

Each Fall we set out a number of cut- 
tings with usually very good results, but 
this year many failed to grow. All in al! 
it was an ‘‘off year’’ for roses but, perhaps 
it was coming to us after the almost ar 
normally good season which we exper 
enced in 1944. 

—Rebecca Parker 


Salem, Ind. 


Uses Stirrup Pump as Sprayer 


EAR EDITOR—In the May 1 issu: 

of Horticulture in ‘‘Gardeners’ Ques 
tions Answered”’ | find you advise the us¢ 
of the stirrup pumps with spray nozzles 
That is just what I did two years ago when 
the danger from bombing disappearec 
Taking the noz: le from my wheelbarrow 
sprayer, I attached it to the pump hose | 
soldering on a tapered brass tube and hav 
used it for spraying different kinds o! 
plants in various ways. 

I have used it for Bordeaux on grape 
vines and liquid poisons on beans, vines 
and low shrubs. With a crook-neck cane 
attached to the nozzle I can readily reach 
the undersides of the leaves. With a pail o! 
spray material one can readily travel about 
the garden much more easily than with 2 
bulky wheeled apparatus. 


—Dr. M. R. Sharpe. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


Full Name of Pelargonium 


EAR EDITOR—In reading over my 

little story ‘“Yellow-Flowered Pelar 
goniums,”’ in the May 15 issue of Hort: 
culture, I noticed that the technical name 
P. patulum was omitted. Therefore. | 
should like to make it clear that this is the 
species. There are several other yellow 
ones and | should not want anyone [tc 
order the wrong plant. 

—Bessie R. Buxton. 

Peabody, Mass. 
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In Place of Rain 


N AMPLE moisture supply through- 
out the growing season is probably 
the most important factor in the life of a 
plant. Without the minimum requirement 
of water, all non-woody plant parts col- 
lapse and become as hay. Suffering can 
secur, however, long before the wilting 
point is reached in that the plants will fail 
to grow as lustily as they should during dry 
period. This often occurs, even in so- 
called wet years. 

The moisture requirement is variable 
imong different kinds of plants and is in- 
‘fluenced by temperature and the water con- 
tent of the air. In a sense, however, a plant 
can to some degree condition the surround- 
ng air, provided plenty of water is avail- 
able. This is accomplished by transpiration 
»f water, several hundred pounds of it for 
every pound of dry matter produced. 

Water is the one medium for distribu- 
tion of mineral nutrients throughout a 
plant. Without water in which to dissolve 
ind move into the plant, fertilizer can 
be of no value. In fact, too much fertilizer 
and too little water can be harmful, lead- 
ing to what is commonly referred to as 
fertilizer burn. This explains why dry fer- 
tilizer that can cause injury to plant tissue 
loses its dangerous properties when dis- 
solved in an appreciable amount of water. 
There is evidence, too, that water is itself 
a plant food in that large amounts of the 
two chief components of water are to be 
found in mature plant tissue. 

In tempering soil conditions to meet the 
water requirements of his plants, the gar- 
jener is confronted with a number of 
problems. Sometimes, there is the prob- 
em of too much water and drainage or 
raising of the soil level by grading is called 
tor. Such conditions are not, as a rule, 
ones which can be dealt with on a tempo- 
rary basis. 

On the other hand, the far more com- 














A special nozzle for deep watering. 
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mon occurrence of too little moisture dur 
ing critical growing periods can be met by 
emergency means. Even so, long range 
planning involving something more than 
direct irrigation has a place in garden main- 
tenance. A study of low water supply will 
reveal a number of causes—cultural and 
physical as well as plain lack of or unsuit- 
able distribution of rainfall. 

It will be noticed that rain water is not 
all available to plants. Some of it always 
runs off sloping surfaces, often carrying 
valuable top soil with it. Thus, the pre- 
vention of surface washing by planting 
across the face of a slope, rather than up 
and down the slope is a primary require 
ment. Along with this directional planting 
goes terracing on pronounced slopes. 

Another important factor in the preven 
tion of surface run off is the nature of the 
surface on which the raindrops fall. It has 
long been noticed that there is less ready 
permeation of water into bare soil than 
into earth that is covered with vegetation. 
For instance, rain water or that applied 
with a sprinkler will more readily enter the 
soil of a lawn than that of a cultivated 
garden, the reason being that the bare soil 
soon packs, blocking the entrance of water. 

This fact is sometimes used as an argu- 
ment against the removal of weeds from 
row crops. It is claimed that the weed cov- 
ering breaks up the raindrops, prevents the 
beating down of the soil and thus permits 
the precipitation to slowly seep into the 
ground beneath. This argument probably 
holds for a nearly mature corn crop, but 
against that must be considered the chok- 
ing effect of the weeds and the competition 
for soil moisture and nutrients which the 
weeds give crop plants of comparable size. 

When the crops dominate the weeds, 
there may be some justification for the use 
of so-called living mulches, as advocated 
by L. C. Chadwick of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, who has a scheme for sowing certain 
grasses between the rows of garden plants 
so that cultivation can be done with the 
lawnmower rather than the hoe. 

An immediately practical means of tak- 
ing advantage of the fact that bare soil is 
an unnatural condition is the use of 
mulches of hay, straw, ground corn cobs, 
pulled weeds, fallen leaves or whatever is 
available. The mulch will prevent the 
packing of the soil, eliminate competing 
weed plants, maintain the moist conditions 
which will make the plant food of the top 
inch of soil available and eventually aug- 
ment the sponge-like qualities of the soil 
itself. 

A mulch can do something else. It can 
hold down soil temperatures during warm 
weather and thus reduce the loss of water 
by evaporation. Also, evaporation loss is 
sometimes very great from unshaded or 
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THERE ARE 
WAYS BY WHICH 
TO KEEP THE 
GARDEN WELL 
WATERED 


uncovered soil during periods of high tem- 
perature and dry air. This is why the pres- 
ent trend is towards surface hoeing and 
away from the old practice of deep dust 
mulching. It has been noticed that vigor- 
ous stirring of the surface several inches 
can result in the drying of the disturbed 
soil and the rendering of it unfit for root 
growth by plants. 

Soil moisture conditions are also affected 
by the nature of the soil itself. In brief, 
both extremes of very open sandy and 
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A device for reducing pressure and 
aérating water. 


gravelly soil, and dense, fine-particled clay 
soil are benefited by the repeated and regu- 
lar digging in of organic material. One 
plant growing medium is thus bound to- 
gether and the other is loosened to the 
benefit of plants. 

In the case of sandy, quickly drained 
soil, it is not only water which is lost down 
through the soil. Lime, nitrogen and prob- 
ably other plant food elements are also put 
beyond the reach of the plants in the proc- 
ess. Water, then, can take away food from 
plants as well as supply it. In building up 
soil to retain sufficient moisture, additional 
benefits will be gained. 

Even after giving attention to cultural 
and engineering factors, gardeners in most 
sections will still live through periods in 
which irrigation will be necessary. It may 
not be necessary to water to keep the plants 
alive but the well-timed wetting will do 
much to make for better production or for 
the promotion of beauty over a longer 
period 








There is a long-time angle, too. As has 
been previously stated, plants that go 
thirsty also go hungry. This kind of abuse 
in Summer may be so weakening that fail- 
ure to survive a following severe Winter 
may result. Also, there is increasing evi- 
dence that plants which lack adequate nu- 
trition are more readily attacked by pests, 
which attacks, in turn, can result in the 
failure of the plants to cope with weather 
conditions at other seasons. In the case of 
a lawn, it appears that chinch bug injury 
may be less if water is ample, not because 
moist conditions are not tolerated by the 
insect, but because failure to water may cut 
off the nitrogen supply of the grass plants. 

It follows, too, that water is often a 
more welcome addition to the soil in which 
plants are growing than fertilizer. This 
has been noticed with roses which, given 
one feeding in Spring and an ample 
amount of water during the balance of the 
season thrive very well. In the vegetable 
garden, a good rhubarb crop is determined 
by what happens during the previous year 
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Just how the water is applied depends 
on the kind of plant, and, of course, on 
the degree of drought prevailing. In the 
case of deeply rooted trees and shrubs, 
emergency watering is often done by plac- 
ing the water down deeply. If a tree is 
approaching the wilting stage, the point 
to water first is within a radius of 10 feet 
of the trunk because that close circle con- 
tains the greatest root concentration and 
copious watering at that point will most 
quickly prevent wilting. Later, the sprink- 
ler or hose can be moved slowly over the 
entire area beneath the foliage canopy. 

As for herbaceous garden plants, care 
should be taken not to promote leaf dis- 
eases by maintaining wet foliage for long 
periods during very warm weather. A 
classic example is the evening hose 
squirter who some days later wonders why 
his chrysanthemums have lost their lower 
foliage. In general, watering which wets 
the foliage should be done early enough 
in the day to permit foliage to dry before 
night. It isa common belief that sprinklers 
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Sprinklers water thoroughly without packing the soil. 


in the way of moderation in the size of 
crop harvested and the freedom with 
which water is supplied in late Summer 
when reserves are being stored in the roots. 
There is evidence, too, that peonies also 
benefit in the same way from Summer 
watering. 

The most important point to keep in 
mind when irrigating plants is the need for 
thoroughness of application. The after- 
dinner hose squirter who plays the stream 
of water hither and yon for a few minutes 
at a time may get much personal satisfac- 
tion from his effort and he may cool off 
the air for his own comfort. He does not, 
however, do much for plants. What the 
plants require is at least an inch of water a 
week during periods of active growth. 
This means adding enough water to pene- 
trate the soil for several inches and then 
moving on to some other spot to return 
several days later if nature has not inter- 
vened with rain. The rule is to water thor- 
oughly. Any gladiolus grower can easily 
prove this statement during the weeks be- 
fore flowering. 


should not be run while the sun is shining. 
Actually, watering at that time can often 
serve to lower the temperature about the 
plants and prevent excessive transpiration. 

Because few gardeners have the time or 
the patience to water by hand, sprinklers 
are much in demand. Also, they usually 
do a better job because the stream of water 
is broken up, thus avoiding the injury 
caused by a forceful stream and supplying 
the water at a rate that will not cause 
flooding. As stated before, the nature of 
the surface on which the water falls has 
considerable bearing on the desirable speed 
of sprinkling and the time required to soak 
a given area. 

If watering is done by hand with a hose, 
it is better to remove the nozzle from the 
hose and reduce the water pressure at the 
sill cock. An exception is the rose-type 
nozzle which is much like the delivery end 
of a watering can. If a shut-off valve is 
placed at the delivery end of the hose, high 
pressure capable of bursting the hose 
should be avoided. 

When it comes to handling garden 
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plants, it should be remembered that wa- 
tering before the plants are lifted is essen- 
tial. It is very difficult to revive a plant 
moved in a wilting condition. On the 
other hand, one that is plump with mois- 
ture will usually move with no difficulty. 

Another important bit of watering tech- 
nique has to do with seeds sown during 
hot weather. Some gardeners sow the 
seeds, cover them at once with deep mulch 
and then water through the mulch. Others 
dig fairly large trenches, flood the trenches, 
fill in with dry soil, sow the seeds and then 
mulch until germination starts. The idea 
of either method is to avoid packing the 
soil above the seeds by careless watering 
from above. 

Plants in pots often present a constant 
watering problem in Summer. The time- 
honored method in such cases is to plunge 
the pots in soil or in peat moss. Sinking 
the pots in this fashion will prevent rapid 
evaporation of water from the pot wall 
and maintain uniform moisture conditions 
inside the pots. Very often, plants in pots 
so plunged in partially shaded places out- 
doors will require no further watering than 
that received when it rains. 


Stains Caused by Honeydew 


O NOT park your car or your Sum- 

mer furniture under a maple tree 
during the next few weeks. They are likely 
to be stained by blotches of a sticky sub- 
stance called honeydew which drips from 
the tree’s leaves infested with plant lice. 

You can blame it all on the cool, moist 
weather of May and early June. Plant 
lice love that kind of weather, and if coo! 
weather returns the objectionable insects 
will continue in even greater numbers. 

The plant lice or aphids are whitish 
yellow in color and minute in appearance. 
They prefer a maple to an elm or oak be- 
cause of the maple’s sugar content. You 
can easily identify a maple by its broad, 
five-lobed leaves. 

The lice themselves are found on the 
underside of individual leaves or groups 
of leaves. In numbers they exude a some- 
what clear sticky substance. That is honey- 
dew. When it drips on automobiles, tables 
and chairs and begins to dry, the spots have 
a slight bluish tint. 

To many home owners, the spots sug- 
gest a blot that might have been caused by 
a spray mixture. Some persons even be- 
come alarmed, fearing the substance might 
contain a poison. Actually the substance 
is harmless, but the spots are annoying. 
They are certainly not beneficial to a paint 
job on a car or a smart piece of garden fur- 
niture. They are easily removed by soap 
and water. 

These honeydew-producing lice can be 
killed by a contact spray, such as styx or 
nicotine directed at the underside of the 
leaves. Parking your car and furniture 
elsewhere during the next few weeks will 
help, too. 

—George M. Codding. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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T FELL to the editor of Horticulture 

(and I am sure it was a pleasurable task ) 
to present the charter on June 18 which 
made the Men’s Garden Club of Rockport 
a member of the national organization, the 
Men's Garden Clubs of America. The oc- 
casion was somewhat significant because 
the Rockport organization is the first 
men’s garden club in Massachusetts to be- 
come affiliated with the national body. 
The group, which is made up of a large 
number of energetic and ambitious gar- 
deners at the tip of Cape Ann, call them- 
selves the Johnny-Jump-Ups. Moreover, 
they carry out this quaint idea by applying 
similar names to their officers. The presi- 
dent of the club, Herman G. Halsted, who, 
incidentally, is also a member of the Men's 
Garden Club of New York City and re- 
sponsible for its flower shows, is known 
as the chief jumper-upper of the Rockport 
aggregation. Carlton K. Brown is Ist vice 
jumper-upper, while John M. Wetherell 
is 2nd vice jumper-upper. Arthur J. Hall 
is collector of the berries, which is another 
way of saying, of course, that he is treas- 
urer, while the secretary, Carlton K. 
Brown, also goes down on the record as 
recording jumper-upper. 

The other officials are lumped under the 
general head of organic humus spreaders 
and include the propagators, making up 
the membership committee, with Sterling 
H. Pool, well known to gourd growers 
everywhere, as the chairman. The stimu- 
lant committee is not exactly what the 
name might imply but is, in fact, the com- 
missary department, with Albert B. Piper 
as chairman. 

My congratulations go to this new club, 
together with my hope that it will take an 
active part in the work of the Men’s Gar- 
den Clubs of America. 


NYONE who went along on the gar- 
den visits with the members of the 
American Iris Society in New England 
soon realized that the constant turn-over 
of varieties among the bearded irises is not 
without point. All through the country- 
side, bearded irises were in flower but a 
quick comparison of the ordinary old 
dooryard kinds seen along the way with 
those on exhibit by society members re- 
vealed that in irises change means progress. 
The modern iris with its flowers of great 
substance and sun-resistance borne on 
freely branching stems is worth the years 
of patient crossing and plant tending that 
went into its origination. As far as trend 
in selection is concerned, it appears that 
something approaching the ultimate has 
been reached with the yellow-flowered 
sorts. Iris breeders are now in search of 
better pinks and reds. A quest is on for 
white-flowered varieties that are hardier 
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than those of the past. Bearded irises of 
cornflower blue coloration with no sug- 
gestion of purple are also being sought. 


AM interested to learn that the privately 

owned arboretum at Newburgh, N. Y., 
which was closed during the war period, 
has again been opened to the public, no 
charge being made for admittance. How- 
ever, those wishing to inspect the arbore- 
tum will do well to write for permission 
to State Senator Thomas C. Desmond, 94 
Broadway, Newburgh, or by getting in 
touch with the arboretum’s superintend- 
ent, Rudolph M. Nocker. 

This arboretum, which was started in 
1939, now contains 499 species of trees 
and shrubs, and Senator Desmond is en- 
deavoring to include all native woody ma- 
terial which is hardy in the Newburgh 
climate, along with some of the most inter- 
esting foreign trees and shrubs. Incident- 
ally, the arboretum has a lovely view of 
the Hudson River, looking down through 
the highlands toward West Point. 


ROBABLY, Dr. Walter G. Kendall, 

who passed away recently in Atlantic, 
Mass., a suburb of Boston, at the age of 
93, possessed more of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society's gold medals than 
any other person. For nearly half a cen- 
tury, Dr. Kendall exhibited fruits of many 
kinds at the society's exhibitions, first in 
the old hall on Tremont Street and then in 
the present Horticultural Hall. He was a 
consistent winner, particularly when 
showing pears and grapes. 

The doctor had other hobbies, but 
nothing interested him more than his gar- 
den and, particularly, a geological forma- 
tion known as the ‘‘Kettle Hole,”’ around 
the sides of which he grew every grape 
which is hardy in New England and some 
which require covering in the Winter 
months. He was a remarkable man, even 
in his later years, keeping up his interest 
in the Society and its activities until his 
last moments. He had a wide acquaintance 
throughout the country. I, like all his 
other friends, am saddened by his passing. 








A remarkable specimen of the sugar maple in the arboretum of 
Senator Thomas C. Desmond in Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Doubts Value of Earthworms — 


Professor V. A. Tiedjens reviews his experiences 


with these much-discussed creatures of the soil 


HE item ‘‘Earthworms Prove Their 

Worth,”’ in the May 15 issue of Hor- 
ticulture has undoubtedly proved of much 
interest to those who would grow plants 
with the least effort and expense. Hans 
Molisch, in his plant physiology reference 
book published in the latter part of the 
19th century, gives earthworms a big 
hand, so much so that I decided to revolu- 
tionize agriculture by using earthworms 
and organic matter as my source of soil 
fertility. I remembered that as barefoot 
lads when we wanted fishworms we would 
dig rear the edges of the manure pile and 
two or three shovels full of dirt would give 
us all the worms that the brook trout could 
steal from our hooks in one day. 

Later I set up an experiment while | 
was at the Massachusetts Field Station in 
which I tried to repeat Molisch’s experi- 
ment. I took a good loam soil, filled seven 
pots with it and dug enough earthworms 
so that I could put one to six worms in 
successive pots and have one pot as a con- 
trol without any worms. I set a tomato 
plant in each pot and then sat back to 
watch them grow. When I harvested the 
plants for weights of tissue produced I had 
a perfect experiment. The more worms the 
taller the plants and each additional worm 
added to the pot had resulted in an addi- 
tional half-inch growth of the tomato 
plants. The heights varied from eight 


inches in the control pot to 11. inches in 
the pot which contained six worms. I[ used 
no fertilizer in the pots. 

This was encouraging enough so that 
while at the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion I enticed one of my students into set- 
ting up an elaborate experiment to prove 
or disprove the value of earthworms. After 
six months of trial and error he became 
disgusted with his experiment because he 
could prove no advantage of the worms. 
Furthermore, he could not keep his worms 
alive in the soil or they crawled out of the 
pots to greener pastures. He could never 
find the worms in the pots. That meant to 
us that our soil was not suitable for earth- 
worms. 

I have read many discussions of the 
value of earthworms and have tried to 
form an opinion. I have concluded that 
where conditions are favorable for the 
worms they thrive and multiply rapidly, 
so much so in some cases that they become 
a nuisance. Where they thrive they un- 
doubtedly do digest organic matter and 
make plant food available to growing 
plants. However, if they multiply too 
rapidly, as is the case in greenhouse soils 
where manure mulches are used, they re- 
duce the organic matter to a sticky mass 
which interferes with good aération in the 
soils and therefore good root growth. 

But what about soils in which one can- 
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THE COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 


1. Why not rid your property of poison ivy? 
2. Would you like to be free from mosquitoes and flies? 


Let our representative explain our proven poison ivy, 
mosquito and fly eradication program and how you can 
enjoy the Summer entirely free of these obnoxious pests. 


ALDRICH TREE SERVICE, Inc. 


Tel. Dedham 1540 


DEDHAM, MASS. 
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Home Canning Week 


HE Department of Agriculture in 
Washington has designated the 
week of July 15 to 22 as National Home 
Food Preservation Week. This week 
will focus attention on the necessity 
for home canning and preservation of 
food supplies for the coming Winter 
months at a time when food supplies 
are badly needed throughout the world. 
It will serve as the beginning of inten- 
sive food preservation efforts through- 
out the Summer and Fall months. 
Actively cooperating in this program 
will be various consumer and trade 
groups, the President’s famine emer- 
gency committee, the National Garden 
Institute, The National Red Cross, and 
various other interested public and 
private groups. 




















not find earthworms? Is it possible to 
plant them in such soils and expect them 
to multiply? It is my humble opinion 
that planting earthworms in such soils is 
‘Love's labor lost.’’ It seems to me the 
transfer of earthworms from one place to 
another has little value. If the soil will 
support their growth, they will be there in 
sufficient quantity already. If they are not, 
it does no good to plant them because they 
will not multiply unless the soil is prepared 
for them. 

This may mean incorporating organic 
matter which may make it an uneconomi 
cal venture from the commercial grower s 
point of view. I have been unable to find 
any correlation between the number of 
earthworms and profitable yields of crops 
and, yet, I feel worms do benefit soils 
heavily supplied with barnyard manure. 
Until I see some proven experimental evi- 
dence that worms are necessary to increase 
crop yields I shall farm the less expensive 
way, with fertilizer, and shall consider 
them only as a good source of fish bait, 
for which purpose they are admirably 
suited. 

—V.A. Tiedjens. 


Norfolk (Va.) Truck Exp. Station. 


Variegated Peppers Handsome 


N interesting and unusual pot plant is 
found in the variegated pepper. The 
foliage is green, yellow and lavender varie- 
gated. At maturity the plants are 12 inches 
tall and so much branched as to be almost 
globe shaped. The flowers are fairly large 
and a dark rich purple. 

When the peppers first appear they are 
a deep, vivid blue but gradually turn to 
purple then orange, to yellow and green 
striped and finally to red. As they are con- 
tinually developing all the colors are on 
the plant at one time. 

The peppers are one-half inch long and 
are edible. Likewise, they make a lovely 
vari-colored pepper sauce. 

—Lula Rablin. 
Hazelhurst, Miss. 
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Home Propagation of Roses 


N THE 1946 American Rose Annual 

W. H. Hoefle explains that to root rose 
cuttings good healthy lateral growth that 
has recently produced blooms should be 
selected. Mr. Hoefle advises taking such a 
stem and breaking it off carefully at the 
point where it is joined to the main stem, 
pulling downwards, and leaving on the 
cutting what is commonly known asa heel. 

Then he trims off irregular edges care- 
fully with a sharp knife but does not re- 
move any part of the heel except to take 
ff any of the main stem that may be 
sticking to it. The cutting should be about 
six inches long and should be inserted into 
the ground at least half its length. 

If the soil is all or largely sand, no 
preparation is necessary other than loosen 
ng up an area slightly larger than is needed 
for the cuttings. If the soil is clay or largely 
clay, it should be removed and replaced 
with sand. Then the sand should be firmed 
jown and a piece of broom handle may be 
used to make a hole in the center. From 
yne to four cuttings of the same variety 
ure placed under each jar. Seldom do all 
tail to root and sometimes all four grow. 

According to Mr. Hoefle, the cuttings 

should be grasped firmly about an inch 
ibove the ends so that the bases will flare 
ist enough to fit into the hole. They 
srobably root as well if closer together but 
utter they are rooted some of the delicate 
roots are very likely to be broken off which 
will tend to weaken the new plants. 

Likewise, the soil or sand should be 
pressed very firmly against the cuttings, 
making sure it is against them for their 
entire length. After watering thoroughly 
they should be kept wet and covered with 
the glass jars pressed securely into the 
zround. The jars may be left on until all 
fanger of frost is past in the Spring. 


Successful Airplane Spraying 
HE Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station used a specially-equipped 

pray plan to apply DDT to a 300-acre 

ik forest area. To cover the area, the 
‘lane made four trips over the forest, ap 
olying DDT at the rate of one-half pound 
lissolved in one gallon of kerosene per 
icre. When conditions permitted the plane 
‘lew five to 10 feet above the tree tops, the 
‘evel at which best control is obtained. 
air coverage is possible, however, from a 
ieight of 100 feet. The swath sprayed at 
ne time was about 100 feet wide. Each 
lane trip consisted of several flights back 
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and forth over the area, about 75 acres 
being covered on each complete trip. 
The one-half pound per acre DDT ap- 
plication may be compared with the stand- 
ard ground spray mixture of lead arsenate 
which is applied at the rate of 30 pounds 
per 1,000 gallons of water per acre. Aside 
from this saving in actual materials, one 
advantage of DDT over lead arsenate for 
the control of the gypsy moth is that the 
larve have only to walk over DDT 
sprayed foliage to be killed. If lead arsenate 
is used, a kill is not made unless the larve 
actually eat the leaves. In other words, 
using a plane, the cost of spraying is cut to 
one-sixth of its former amount and is far 
more effective 
Two New Herbicides Coming 
NEW YORK florist trade paper notes 
the discovery of two new weed kill 
ers which appear to be useful to flower 
growers. The chemicals will supplement 
2,4-D which can be used only on lawns 
because it kills broad-leaved plants. The 
killing action of ethyl phenyl! carbamate 
and isopropy! phenyl carbamate, the new 
chemicals, is the reverse of 2,4-D, affecting 
grasses and other narrow-leaved plants. 
The chemicals are extremely powerful 
and, according to results obtained in Eng 
land, one-tenth ounce is enough for 100 
square feet of garden. These chemicals 
however, are not yet marketed. 


— 
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Courtesy lowe State College 
Treated areas will not overlap and no 
portion ef the lawn will be missed if 
the turf is laid out in five-foot lanes 
before 2,4-D is applied with a hand 


pressure sprayer. 
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Beware of the Bottle 


I HAS been stated for some years that 

one of the most common causes of 
woodland fires is the discarded bottle. The 
argument has been that with the lens-like 
structure of the glass container to play 
upon, the sun can be one of the worst “‘fire 
Confirmation of this belief 
is contained in a recent letter by Sarah A 
Richardson to the Boston Herald Miss 
Richardson stated At five o'clock one 


bugs of all 


day as | was entering my west door, a whiff 
of wood smoke assailed me. I turned to 
look for the source and found it coming 
from the shingles behind a gallon glass jar 
of water. A two-inch arc had burned out 
of the bottom of a shingle. 

“The sun had set fire to my house. If 
I had not been at home, then another 
building would have gone up in smoke, 
cause unknown. A few mornings later, I 
opened the east door of a brooder house 
and again found the same hazard, a jar of 
water focusing the sun's rays sharply on 
some shavings. 

“T need no further warning but I am 
wondering if it might not be timely to 
bring this danger to the attention of pic 
nickers and others who dispose of bottles 
and rubbish in the woods.’ 


Sanitation Begins at Home 
Peewee td efforts to control dis 


ease-carrying insects, particularly flies, 
can be effective only if individual house 
holders co operate to the fullest extent 
Wendell H. Tisdale of the du Pont 
laboratories states that every householder 
must check his own home first. Garbage 
pails, refuse piles, chicken coops, barns and 
other possible breeding or feeding spots of 
flies outdoors are as important as those in 
side the home. There is a tendency now 
to spray interior wall surfaces and window 
screens with DDT and to neglect the out- 
side areas where insects continue to mul 
tiply unmolested 


Outsmarting the Woodchuck 


HE Middlesex County ( Mass.) Bulle 

tin notes that one of the difficulties in 
getting rid of woodchucks is that of find 
ing all entrances to the burrows so that 
they may be blocked before lighting the 
exterminating cartridges. Roger Kimball 
of Littleton takes a hand duster (either a 
bellows or a pump type will do) and puts 
hydrated lime into it. This he puffs into 
the burrow and a cloud rises out of the 
ysther entrances, this making their location 
ipparent 


One Thing Leads to Another 


N THE course of a discussion of wild 

tulips in [he Garden Path Ruth Mosher 
Place states that the word “‘species’’ is both 
singular and plural. It is not, Mrs. Place 
continued, to be confused with ‘‘specie’’ 
which is what you take out of your pocket 
to put into your garden 








Tree Hoppers and Why They Hop— 


Richard Headstrom writes about garden 
creatures that are commonly overlooked 


OME one once remarked that the varia- 

tions which occur in nature are infi- 
nitely greater than could be conceived by 
the inventive mind of the most imagina- 
tive man. How true this is can be seen in 
the way Nature takes a simple structure 
and changes it in a thousand ways. This is 
especially true in the family of small in- 
sects called the tree hoppers. 

‘These insects are so named because most 
of the species live on trees and hop vigor- 
ously when disturbed. Some species, how- 
ever, live on low shrubs, grass and other 
herbaceous plants. They all suck plant 
juices and the eggs are usually laid in the 
tissues. Many members excrete honey-dew 
and are eagerly attended by ants, which 
are fond of the fluid. 

The tree hoppers have been called the 
‘insect brownies.’’ Look a number of spe- 
cies in the face through a hand lens. If 
you do, you will also see how a simple 
structure has been modified in a variety of 
ways. Note how the prothorax—the part 
which bears the front legs—has been pro- 
longed backward above the abdomen and 
how, in some species, it is extended side- 
wise or upward as well. Comstock once 
said that ‘“‘Nature must have been in a 
joking mood when tree hoppers were de 
veloped.’’ Nature, however, plans noth- 
ing idly and had another intent when she 
started to play with the prothorax, for the 
majority of the modifications bring a pro- 
tective resemblance. Many of the insects 





look like plant structures, such as buds or 
thorns. 

There is, for instance, an interesting 
species that lives upon bittersweet and the 
hoppers look so much like thorns that it is 
difficult to distinguish them from the real 
thing. Only when they suddenly galvan- 
ize into action can one be sure of their 
identity. They look like a diminutive flock 
of fowl and perch, no matter how the vine 
twists and turns, with their heads always 
toward the top. They rest in such a man- 
ner so that the sap which they suck can 
flow more easily down their tiny throats. 
In the Fall cottony tufts may be found on 
the vine. These are protective coverings 
constructed to keep the eggs they deposited 
in the bark safe from the snows and icy 
blasts of Winter. 

Another common hopper is a little 
hump-backed species known as Telamona 
monticola which is often found on the 
branches of Virginia creeper. Another is 
found upon the leaves of sunflowers. Prob- 
ably of the greatest economic importance 
is the one popularly called the buffalo tree 
hopper because of its supposed similarity 
to the bison. This insect is often injurious 
to young orchard trees, especially apples, 
because of the punctures which the female 
makes in the bark with her saw-like ovi- 
positor to deposit her eggs. 

The geometrid caterpillars sometimes 
resemble the twigs on which they live even 
more than the tree hoppers. They are fa- 
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Tree hoppers of various kinds. 
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miliar to most of us because of their pecu- 
liar locomotion. They move along by a 
series of looping movements. We call them 
measuring-worms, inch-worms,  span- 
worms or loopers. The family name comes 
from a Greek word meaning a land meas- 
urer. If you want to know the reason for 
their peculiar locomotion examine one. 
You will find that having legs only at each 
end of the body, they must hump them- 
selves to get along. 

Sometimes when resting the measuring 
worms cling to the branches by their hind 
legs and hold their bodies out straight, stiff 
and motionless. They look so much like 
the twigs that it is difficult to tell them 
apart. There are, as a matter of fact, many 
other points of detail which help promote 
the deception. The legs which hold on to 
the stem partially surround the twig and 
appear to grow out of it, while the legs 
immediately behind the head are held close 
to the body. Likewise, the head is often 
modified to suggest the top of a twig and 
as a rule the color of the insect is in agree- 
ment with that of the twig. 

One may wonder how these caterpillars 
can hold their bodies out straight and stiff 
and remain motionless without becoming 
exhausted. There is no mystery about it 
nor are the caterpillars endowed with spe- 
cial powers. They spin a thread of silk 
from their mouth and attach the free end 
to the twig at a point above that of con 
tact and there is considerable tension upon 
the silk for if it is severed the caterpillar: 
fall back with a sudden jerk. 

The geometrids comprise a large fam 
ily, nearly a thousand species having been 
described in our country alone. The cater 
pillars are leaf-feeders and occur on a va 
riety of plants but only a small proportion 
of those which come within our range of 
vision are seen because most of them stiffen 
and pass for twigs, while others cover 
themselves with bits of food and thus 
escape detection. The adult moths are of 
medium size and _ slender-bodied with 
wings that are broad and delicate. The 
small, delicate, green moths that fly around 
lights belong to this family. So, too, do 
the brownish-gray moths that fly about 
like so many tiny ghosts in the bleak No- 
vember woods. All these, incidentally, are 
males. The females have much the same 
color but are wingless. Both sexes usually 
emerge from their cocoons in the Fall and 
mate when all other insects have passed 
from the scene or are about to. The eggs 
are laid in regular rows and compact 
batches on the bark of most deciduous trees 
and look like tiny gray flower pots. 

The eggs hatch the following Spring 
about the time the leaves begin to push out 
and the caterpillars, which at first skele- 
tonize the leaves, grow to be about one 
inch long. When full grown they are 
mostly black and usually have three nar- 
row white stripes and a broader lemon- 
yellow one on each side. It is amusing to 
watch these caterpillars lower themselves 
part way to the ground by means of a 
silken thread and then climb back up much 
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Pedigreed Art-Shades. 


the home grounds in any type 


brilliant borders. 
shade with dark center blotch. 











diameter. Compare flower size. 





© 1934. This group picture shows specimens of our Harrold’s 
Pedigreed Strain Pansies. They are outstanding for their size ings. 
and colorful markings. Bowl in this picture is eight inches in size. Moderately ruffled. 


NEW CROP SEEDS FOR JULY AND AUGUST PLANTING. 
CULTURAL BOOKLET FREE WITH EACH ORDER. 


HARROLD’S wo GkcENtovsts 


HARROLD’S ALL-AMERICAN BEDDING MIXTURE: 
of both exhibition and fancy types that can not be too highly 
of planting 
good culture. Price $1.00 per pkt.; 


The finest brilliant blue of giant size. 
HARROLD’S GOLDEN GIANTS: 
HARROLD’S RUBY GIANTS: 
The collected best of deep red shades. 
NATION GOLD: The finest true yellow self. A bright shade without center mark 


of red pansies these are a must. 


HARROLD’S PEDIGREED STRAIN 


GIANT PANSIES 


Professional Quality 


We have been breeding pansies for over 40 years for the critical professional florist 
and nursery trade with over 4500 of these critical customers in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Europe and S. America. Until 1945 they took our 


Now with expanded growing facilities this same quality is 
available to you for your home garden. 


NOVELTIES 


HARROLD’S PEDIGREED NOVELTIES: 
department. The unusual of the Pansy world. Price $4.00 per pkt. 
HARROLD’S SUNSET GIANTS: 


gold. Giant size in blotched and ray markings. Price $3.00 per pkt. 
HARROLD’S PEDIGREED CUT FLOWER PANSIES: A fi e 


flowering types producing long stems for cutting. Stems often 8 to 12 inches long. 
Fine for bouquets. Price $2.00 per pkt. 


OUTSTANDING 


HARROLD’S PEDIGREED GIANT ART-SHADES: The very ultimate in exhibi- 


A novelty mixture from our breeding 
(Novelty) Sunset shades of orange, red and 


mixture of giant 


MIXTURES 


tion type mixtures. There are more than 500 colors and combinations in this mix- 
ture and we have had flowers over five inches across in regular field cultures from 
ino ee The most showy for size and mass bedding. Price $2.00 per pkt.; 
lg $4.00; 1% oz. $7.50; 1% oz. $13.00. 

HARROLD’ Ss PEDIGREED SWISS GIANTS: A fancy type mixture of the richest 
colors to be found in this type of stock. Many flowers exceed four inches under 
good culture. Most preferred for specimen planting as colors, because of the heavy 


center blotch, are a bit dark for brilliant mass effect. Prices same as for Harrold’s 


An unsurpassed mixture 
recommended for 
Flower size and form is grand with 
Vg oz. $1.75; Ye oz. $3.00; 1% oz. $5.00. 


FORMAL COLORS 
HARROLD’S AZURE GIANTS: 


Makes 
A bright yellow of flashing 
For the fancier 


CORO- 


SWISS PURE WHITE: The finest and truest pure white of good dower 
SWISS BERNA: 


Price of any in this group $1.00 per pkt.; 
FREE CATALOG 


Box 29H, Grants Pass, Oregon 


A giant violet blue. 
Ug oz. $2.00. 


Dark blotch. 


500 seeds per pkt. 











like a sailor going up a rope. Many other 
caterpillars have the same habit. 

There comes a time, however, about the 
first of June when they lower themselves 
all the way to the ground. Then they do 
not climb back but instead go into the earth 
where they spin a tough, thin cocoon in 
which they pupate and remain until Fall. 

The insect which I have just described 
is called the Fall canker-worm because the 
greater number mature and emerge from 
the ground in the Autumn. There is an- 
other species very similar in appearance 
called the Spring canker-worm. Both spe- 
cies often destroy the foliage of fruit and 
shade trees, the apple and elm being their 
favorite food. Unfortunately, the English 
sparrow was brought over to combat the 
Spring canker-worm but in the light of 
after events tree bands would have been 
more effective and not such a nuisance. 

Furthermore, there is a group of insects 
known as walking sticks which also re- 
semble twigs. These, in their coloring, 
form and arrangement of head and legs, 
look so much like twigs or sticks that they 
are rarely seen even though they are com- 
mon enough. One usually finds them only 
by accident or when they are so unusually 
abundant as to be destructive. 

Nevertheless, there is a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion as to how effective such 
modifications are. The popular belief is 
that they are highly successful in protect- 
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ing the insects against enemies but this is 
largely based upon the false assumption 
that the senses of the lower animals are co- 
extensive in range with our own. It fails 
to take into consideration the fact that 
birds’ ability to detect insects are far su- 
perior to our own. The truth is that in 
spite of such “‘protection’’ the insects do 
not entirely escape detection. More than 
20 different birds prey upon the measur- 
ing-worms. Still, if such protection is not 
100 per cent successful, it no doubt can be 
regarded as an advantage, for it may be 
helpful despite the fact it fails to reach 
perfection. 
—Richard Headstrom. 

Boston, Mass. 


Lily Committee Field Day 


HE Lily Committee of the American 

Horticultural Society will hold a Field 
Day on Saturday, July 6, at the Central 
Experimental Farm at Ottawa, Canada. 
There will be an informal program begin- 
ing at 10 o'clock and an opportunity to 
see the hybrid lilies which Miss Isabella 
Preston has originated, as well as other 
lilies which are in cultivation. 

One of the activities of the Lily Com- 
mittee is to collect and distribute sets of 
slides for informal lectures before garden 
clubs and similar groups. Pictures of in- 
teresting lily subjects during the current 
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year are being sent to Mrs. M. J. Fox, 
Peekskill, N. Y. These will be organized 
into sets and made available for rental. 


Mrs. Farrand’s Appointment 


T WILL be a matter of widespread in- 

terest that Mrs. Beatrix Farrand has 
been appointed consulting landscape gar- 
dener to the Arnold Arboretum in Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. for the next year. This is a 
fitting appointment, for Mrs. Farrand was 
at one time a student of the late Professor 
Charles Sprague Sargent, who made the 
Arboretum the great institution it has 
come to be. Mrs. Farrand has also been 
consulting landscape gardener for Prince- 
ton University, for Yale University, to 
the University of Chicago and for Dum- 
barton Oakes in Washington, D. C. Mrs. 
Farrand’s aim will be, it is stated, to initi- 
ate plans that will bring the living collec- 
tions of the Arboretum into the best possi- 
ble degree of usefulness to the general 
public. 


The Shade Tree Conference 


HE 22nd National Shade Tree Con- 

ference will be held at the Statler 
Hotel, Boston, Mass., August 27-30. The 
meeting is being sponsored by the Massa- 
chusetts Arborists’ Association of which 
Edward Higgins is president and Professor 
Ray Koon is secretary. 








Spraying “Do's and Don't's” 
1 iggy shade trees to control insect 
pests and diseases requires a wide 
knowledge of the materials used, the meth- 
ods and the time of application. Arsenate 
of lead is, of course, an old standby. It is 
very effective for the control of chewing 
insects such as tent caterpillar, gypsy moth, 
cankerworm and elm leaf beetle. However, 
arsenate sprays should be used with certain 
precautions, taking into consideration 
other persons as well as animals, pets, gold- 
fish and poultry. Also, arsenate of lead 
should not be used on stone fruits, wild 
cherry or filberts. 
Bordeaux is very effective for the con- 











SCHLING’S DARWIN TULIPS 


Superb “Victory Mixture” of 15 Fine Colors 


This is an unusually fine mixture made especially for Schling customers. It includes 15 trol of leaf spot, leaf blight, willow scab 
of the best varieties of Darwin Tulips selected, blended, and specially packed in Holland. and other fungus diseases that attack shade 
Guaranteed top size bulbs of famous Schling quality. Here is an opportunity to enjoy the trees. Nevertheless, it should not be used 
best m Darwins ata yd ox — yt apa - mee hae you 7 get _ on fruit trees because of the danger of 
superb mixture at a saving fu under rices that w 0 ; sas » tent : 
Make sure to have the y wand ‘eke “of ieee roam "Tulips p hegtte pe gn injury to the foliage reel Satie fruit. 
Spring by ordering now. This special offer good until July 15 only. Paste these spraying tips in your garden 
50 Bulbs $4.00 100 Bulbs $7.50 1000 Bulbs $72.50 hat: 


Write for our Advance Bulb List in full color—now ready. Many important savings on the prices Soap and arsenate of lead will burn foliage 
of Fall bulbs. You will also receive our beautifully Wlustrated Fall catalog issued about September 10. Miscible oil and commercial Bordeaux gum 


up a spra ump. 
MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. P Arsenate of lead and lime sulfur cause 

612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. injury. 

Derris and other rotenone powders clog 
spray nozzles. 

Lime lowers the effectiveness of styx or 
rotenone. 

Molasses and GE make a sludge. 

Avoid salt or brackish water with arsenate 
of lead. It injures foliage and clogs spray rigs 

Stick to standard combinations advised by 
research laboratories. Do not experiment 

DDT as a special spray in tree work is 
effective in controlling gypsy moths. It 
also has been reported effective in com 
batting the Japanese beetle, box leaf midge 
and numerous other chewing insects but is 
not successful in combatting red spider 
Mexican bean beetle, European red mite 
and certain aphids. It is unfortunate but 
DDT destroys many beneficial insects and 
often encourages a heavy infestation of 
red spider and other mites. 

DDT also requires careful handling. As 
a dust for tree work it is not recommended 
The soluble sprays should be used accord 
ing to directions. Its application is de 
pendent upon wind and weather condi 
tions, making control difficult. 


—O. W. Spicer 























Lilacs planted this fall will make 
Spring-Time Lilac-Time for the rest 
of your life. And what’s more—they 
will be a heritage for your children, 
for these beloved flowers are cher- 
ished as old friends. 


The new French Hybrid Lilacs are 
the life work of the hybridizer, 
Victor Lemoine. Their superb 
colors and giant trusses of profuse 
bloom, which come at an early age, 
are spectacular. Hardiness, vigor, 
and disease resistance place them in 
the front rank of all shrubs. 


Write for our Lilac Catalog 








Stamford, Conn. 


The Control of Fruit Pests 











Choice Bulbs 
—worth more 
than double 
this low price 

Glorious ““Long Trumpets”, largest flowers on 
long, strong stems 1 ft. and more tall. The fin- 
est yellows, whites and bi-colors, mixed. Long- 
lasting—ideal for beds, borders, pots, and bou- 
quets. One of the loveliest of all garden flow- 
ers. The earlier you plant daffodils, the bigger 
and better your flowers will be next spring. 
Guaranteed to grow and bloom. Order right away 
at these special prices, postpaid: 
4 Bulbs 25c: 17 Bulbs $1; 100 Bulbs $5. 
Burpee Fall Bulb Book--Dutch 


| bulbs are back! Hyacinths, Cro- 
yee: Tulips, Daffodils, ete. Plant 

this fall. Send postcard today! 
| W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


135 Burpee Bidg. on 138 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 






















DOLLAR SPECIALS 


Giant Trumpet Daffodils. All $ 
colors; described above.17 Bulbs 
Large-Flowered Crocus. Best $ 
colors. Special price: 50 Bulbs 
Large Fragrant Hyacinths. Al! $ 
best showy colors mixed. 6 Bulbs 
Tall Giant Darwin Tulips. All $ 
the best colors mixed. 8 Bulbs 
Fantasy Parrot Tulips. Most $ 

beautiful of all Tulips. 9 Bulbs 

Any3 $1 Lots for $2.75; Any 6 for $5. 

iF 


fore than one of akind if wanted) 
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LACK rot is most serious on grapes 

grown on arbors where conditions are 
moist and shady, and the air circulation 
poor. The grapes rot and dry up like 
raisins. Protection comes from spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture, which should 
cover all of the foliage, vines and fruit. Use 
a prepared mixture which does not contain 
arsenate of lead and apply according to the 
manufacturers’ directions. Sprays should 
be put on every week or 10 days until the 
middle of August. 

Plums and peaches have brown rot 
Wettable sulfur applied in generous 
amounts is the cure, applied at 10-day in- 
tervals. The last 10 days before the fruit 
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is picked are the most important and par- 
ticular attention should be given to spray- 
ing at this time. 

Apple maggots on apple trees require a 
lead arsenate spray about July 1. The 
greatest trouble is encountered with early 
varieties, which ripen when the maggot is 
most active. For late varieties, a second 
spray applied about July 15 will be of 
benefit. The proper proportions for a lead 
arsenate spray are two tablespoonfuls of 
the material to one gallon of water. 

A simple measure which will be effec 
tive against the maggot is the practice of 
keeping dropped apples picked off the 
ground. Many maggots are eliminated in 
this way. If dropped apples are disposed 
of, the maggots cannot enter the ground to 
pupate and start a maggot population for 
the next season. If you are going to dis- 
pose of the apples yourself, bury them at 
least a foot in the ground. 


Tips for Victory Gardeners 


HAD trouble with my lettuce, parsley 

and other fine seeds. It seems they could 
not break through our claylike soil. So, I 
made little furrows, dropped in seeds and 
covered them with sand. The seeds came 
up in a short time much thicker and better 
than before. 

Likewise, I have always been troubled 
with my turnips being wormy. Last year 
| mixed Bordeaux mixture with the fer 
tilizer and the turnips were perfect, solid 
and white as snow. 

To hold tiny plants in place or those | 
am trying to root while still attached to 
the mother plant I use old pipe cleaners. 

A length of large stovepipe with a han- 
dle attached to one end makes an easy 
‘pruner’”’ for strawberry runners before 
they have rooted. Simply place the pipe 


over the plants and press down to cut off | 


the runners. 

When gathering young green onions I 
pull up the whole bunch and plant another 
onion set in its place. The ground is soft 
from pulling the others out. In this way | 
always have green onions as long as the 
season lasts and all of the space is in con- 
stant use. 

After our first crop of green beans has 
been harvested I like to go over the plants 
carefully and remove every vestige of 
beans, flowers and buds. If the plants are 
healthy, it is possible to harvest another 
crop in three or four weeks. This may be 
repeated all the Summer in our climate. 

For seeds that are difficult to make come 
up and take long in coming, like okra, take 
a cup and pour boiling water over the seed. 
As soon as the water is cool plant them and 
in a few days nearly every seed will be up. 
The boiling water bursts the tough seed 
coat but does not injure the plants inside. 

Cold water right from the hose should 
never be used to water cucumbers. They 
like rain water or water that has stood for 
a while. Use it and watch them spread. 

—Helen H. Oringdulph. 
Portland, Ore. 
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MOSQUITOES 32/7222 


FROM THIS 


15 FOOT AREA! 


Freedom From Buzz or Bites 
OUTDOORS OR INDOORS 





Don't let mosquito buzz-bugs spoil Sum- 


Send___ Candle Sets, and__ Refills 
$______ enclosed. 


mer days and nights at camp or home. 
Burn Breck’s famous essence-of-citronella 
candles 15 feet apart and watch these 
dangerous pests vamoose. Candles are 
guaranteed to burn 15 hours indoors or 
outdoors. Gift-boxed. complete in glass 
cups.with attractive black 

cup holders. Order now, $] 00 
EXTRA REFILL CANDLES sige 
6 for $1.25 - 12 for $2.40 3 prs. $2.85 


POSTPAID, Immediate Shipment ‘ 


NAME 
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Sow Seeds 
This Summer! 
seh | J ERE'S how tohave the biggest and best Pansies 
—with Burpee’s Exhibition Giants youcan grow 
strong, vigorous plants with huge flowers upto 4in. 
& across, on long sturdy stems. All the richest colors 
3 mixed; many gayly blotched. The thick, velvety 
, petals are exquisitely waved and frilled. 
SPECIAL See for yourself! Write now for this 
35e-Packet of Giant Pansy seeds (No. 24F38) for 
just 10c, with easy directions for planting and care. 
Sow soon, for sturdy plants that will live over win- 
_ter and bloom early next spring. Send dime today! 


Burpee’s Bulb Book FREE 
: Dutch Bulbs are back--Giant Tulips, NEW 
7 fragrant Hyacinths, Crocus, Daffodils, bu 


> ete. Big selection, choicest kinds, all] TCH 


ao 3 eS or” colors. Everyone wants to get them 
to plant this fall. Send posteard or BULB 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. letter today for free Bulb Book. AY 


135 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 32, Pa. (OR) 135 Burpee Building, Clinton, iowa 











A RARE BOOK BARGAIN 
ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 


By E. H. (Chinese) Wilson 


In this book is collected most of what the author has thought and written 
about trees. Only a few copies left of this beautiful book which is rapidly 
becoming a collector’s item. 


Former price $15.00 Now $7.50 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 











CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established 1832) 
Quality Evergreen Trees and Plants 
Shade Trees and Flowering Shrubs 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 
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FASCINATING 
NATURE BOOKS 


By Edwin Way Teale 


Winner of John Burroughs Award 


“The American public is fortunate in 
having such a naturalist, writer and 
photographer as Edwin Way Teale. 
He excels in all three branches of his 
art and his books take their 
place with the best that has been done 
in nature writing.” 


The Saturday Review of Literature. 
“A zealous scientist, a superb photog- 
rapher and a sunny, pleasant writer in 
a great tradition, the literary-natural- 
ist one, of Fabre, Hudson and Gilbert 
White.” 


Orville Prescott, New York Times. 
Edwin Way Teale’s Recent Books 
THE LOST WOODS 


Adventures of a Naturalist. 


With over 200 photographs $4.00 
GRASSROOT JUNGLES 
A Book of Insects. 
With 130 photographs $4.00 


BYWAYS TO ADVENTURE 
A Guide to Nature Hobbies. 
With photographs by the author 
NEAR HORIZONS 
The Story of an Insect Garden. 
With over 160 photographs $4.00 
DUNE BOY 
The Early Years of a Naturalist. 
Illustrated by Edward Shenton $3.00 
THE GOLDEN THRONG 
A Book About Bees. 
With 70 photographs 


$3.00 


$4.00 


NATURAL HISTORY OF 
THE BIRDS 


of Eastern and Central 
North America 
By Edward Howe Forbush and 
John Richard May 


Illustrated in color by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes, Allan Brooks 
and Roger Tory Peterson 





Here, at last, available in a single vol- 
ume, is the most comprehensive and 
readable book on our Eastern, Central, 
and Southern birds. Contains complete, 
accurate description of every bird to be 
found east of the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
and Kansas; it includes Florida to the 
south, eastern Canada to the north. For 
sheer readability these life histories have 
no equal. It is literature comparable to 
the best writing of the leading American 
naturalists. Index of scientific and com- 
mon names, 554 pages and 96 plate pages 
illustrating birds in full color. $5.00 


All books postpaid in U. S. 
HORTICULTURE 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15 Massachusetts 




















Water gardens are often most attractive when not formal in character. 


Water Gardens for All Summer 


ATER gardening takes very little 

effort and the returns are highly sat- 
isfactory. A pool is a source of never- 
ending delight and if properly planted, it 
almost takes care of itself. 

The most popular of the water plants 
are, of course, the lilies, the most com- 
monly used being the hardy varieties, 
which may be set out at any time during 
the growing season and will supply a 
wealth of bloom all Summer long. For 
best results they should have full sunlight 
and about six or eight inches of water over 
the crowns. 

Although they may be planted directly 
in the bottom of the pool, the best results 
are usually obtained when the lilies are 
planted in large boxes or tubs containing 
at least a cubic foot of soil. This soil should 
be a good garden loam to which a liberal 
sprinkling of bone meal and some dried 
blood has been added. Set the crown about 
even with the surface of the soil and cover 
with an inch or two of sand to keep the 
water clean. 

If it is desired that there be a continuous 
flow of water, as from a fountain or arti- 
ficial spring, it is better to install a small 
pump and use the same water over than to 
use new water all the time. It is not only 
cheaper but the cold water coming from 
the pipe tends to discourage blooming. 

Coming to varieties, one finds a wide 
range from which to choose. One of the 
best is Chromatella, an old favorite that 
produces an abundance of rich yellow 
blooms. Sunrise is a newer yellow and the 
earliest-blooming of all. Gloriosa, prob- 
ably the best red, bears large apple blos- 
som-scented flowers. Among the pinks 
are Marliac Flesh, the deeper Pink Opal 
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and Rose Arey. Lustrous is a good silvery 
pink, while Gladstone and Marliac White 
are still the best of their color. 

For those who wish something still 
more distinctive there are the tropical va- 
rieties, both day and night-blooming sorts. 
Unlike the hardy lilies, the flowers of the 
tropical ones do not lie flat on the water. 
Instead, they stand up several inches above 
it. Their culture is somewhat the same, ex- 
cept that they must not be set out until the 
water has definitely warmed up, usually in 
June in the northern states and earlier 
farther south. Generally, these tropical 
varieties are discarded in the Fall and new 
plants set out each year, although it is pos- 
sible to keep them over Winter indoors. 

Among the day-bloomers the outstand- 
ing variety at present is St. Louis, orig- 
inated by George H. Pring at the Missouri 
Botanical Garden. It produces large yel- 
low flowers above beautifully mottled foli- 
age. In the pink tones General Pershing 
and Pink Pear] are both highly satisfactory. 
For blue, Colonel Lindbergh and Blue 
Beauty are among the best, while August 
Koch is a good purple. This variety, in- 
cidentally, is the outstanding viviparous 
waterlily ——- that group which sometimes 
produces new plants on the surface of the 
leaves. The two best whites are Mrs. 
George H. Pring and Alice Tucker. 

For those who like to spend the evening 
in the garden, the night-blooming sorts are 
particularly valuable. Emily Grant Hutch- 
ings is one of the newest and best of the 
reddish tones. Mrs. George C. Hitchcock 
is a good pink and Missouri is the best 
white. 

Many times, however, one does not 
have room for a large pool and lilies that 
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| GARDEN AIDS | 


From probably the most com- 
plete and varied collection of 

vegetable seeds, flower seeds, 
bulbs, fertilizers and garden 

supplies in the country. 


——— 





SPRAY WAVE-—An oscillating fan of 
spray covering 50 x 40 feet, with an 
adjustable length of travel and vari- 
| able speed. Complete on skid, 34-in. 


hose connection 








. . $22.50 
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HERCULES INCINERATOR — A sturdy 
expanded steel incinerator with sheet 
iron corners. Weighs 35 pounds. 20 
in. square at top. 18 in. square at bot- 
tom. 36 in. high. Has raised bottom 
for easy cleaning. Strong cover. 
$12.50. 
At all 6 Stumpp & Walter Co. 
stores or send check, C.O.D. or 
money order to New York Store 


| Stamps alte 


132-138 Church St., Dept. HO N.Y.8 
Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. 

Stamford, Conn. Englewood, N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y. Hempstead,L.I, 
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offers a colorful 
series of illustrated 
listings of selected 
garden flowers. 





cme Write now for the 

= SPRING BULB CATALOG 
@ Daffodils, Tulips, miscellaneous 
bulbs; at each successive season 
you will receive an illustrated list of 
Roses, Seeds, Summer Flowering 
Bulbs..also Cultural Pamphlets. 


CG hx se 


101H EAST BROADWAY, EUGENE, OREGON 





Field Courses in Botany, Nature and 


Conservation — For Adults 
Antrim, N. H.—In the beautiful Monadnock Region 
Three two-week sessions 
June 29-July 12 July 13-26 July 27—Aug. 9 

Mabel E. Turner, Director 
Field work in charge of Richard Headstrom 
For illustrated folders write to 
MABEL E. TURNER 
State Teachers College, Lowell, Mass. 
After June 1 Address P.O. Box 230, Antrim, N. H. 


July, 1946 





need a space of three feet each way are out 
of the question. Here is where the pygmy 
waterlilies are particularly valuable. They 
may even be grown in wooden tubs sunken 
into the ground. Here again, one may have 
such tropical varieties as Patricia (crim- 
son) and Royal Purple or such hardy ones 
as White Pygmy, Yellow Pygmy, Aurora 
(rosy-yellow turning to deep red) and 
Red Laydeker, somewhat newer. 

Hand in hand with the waterlilies go a 
number of other plants which add greatly 
to the interest of the water garden. Per- 
haps, the most common of these is the blue 
water hyacinth, a pest in the deep South 
where it clogs streams but hardly so in the 
North where it survives the Winter only if 
taken indoors. 

Where there is room enough lotus add 
a striking note. The Egyptian lotus is a 
charming pink, the Asiatic one white and 
the native American lotus, yellow. For 
those who wish there is also a double rose 
pink lotus that is seldom seen. In the very 
large pools, of course, it is also possible to 
have the exotic victorias with their 15- 
to 18-inch blooms and leaves like huge pie- 
plates up to six feet in diameter. 

However, returning to more moderate- 
sized plants, there are a large number of 
shallow water plants which may, likewise, 
be planted in boxes nearer the surface or 
on permanent “‘shelves’’ around the edges 
of the pool. Among these are the cat-tails, 
of which the narrow-leaved species is the 
more graceful, the bogbeans and the wild 
callas. The variegated sweet flag is also 
interesting. So is the pickerel-weed and 
the various arrowheads. 

All these are hardy in the North. How- 
ever, in addition, there are a number of 
tender plants which may also be used such 
as the umbrella palm, its smaller relative 
the dwarf umbrella palm and the water 
poppy. 

In moist soil around the edges of a pool 
the blue flag and the larger yellow ones are 
also very attractive, while the marsh mari- 
gold displays its golden cups in early 
Spring. Likewise, a cardinal flower or two 
may be used for a dash of brilliant color in 
late Summer. 

Along with the plants in a properly bal- 
anced water garden also go a few fish and 
some scavengers. These never cease to add 
interest and are necessary to eliminate the 
mosquito problem. Naturally, the best 
known are the goldfish whether they be 
the fast-swimming comets, telescope eyes 
or fantails. However, the addition of a 
few black moors and multi-colored calico 
fish add variety. More recently, the golden 
orfes or golden “‘trout’’ have been coming 
into favor. They are fast, surface swim- 
mers that often jump out of the water 
after insects. Furthermore, they do not 
stir up the bottom as goldfish often do. 

Among the scavengers the snails are 
probably the best, although tadpoles also 
devour a great deal of decaying matter 
and green alge. If there is sand or soil in 
the bottom of the pool, fresh water mus- 
sels are a valuable addition. 
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POT GROWN PLANTS 





eaves you a Year! 


Breck'’s famous POT GROWN plants are strong, 
healthy, well-rooted, in own ball of moist soil. 
You can transfer to the garden without loss or 
set-back. They establish themselves before winter 
and yield a bumper crop of big, luscious, red- 
ripe berries next June in your own backyard. 
S Sees poo Dorsett, Howard 17 
IDSEASON: Cotskill, —— Fairfax 


Varieties: LATE: Chesapeake, Big Joe, Starbright 
50 plonts for $5.25; 100 for $9.75 


EVERBEARING (June and Fall) 
~ Gem or Mastodon 
50 plants for $6.50; 100 for $12.50 


* Special Offer « 
HOME GARDEN PATCH 
30 Best June-bearing sort 
Best Everbearing sort 
50 plants... .. ne $5.75 
Good stock is scarce. Order right now with 
remittonce. Shipment in July-August by Rail- 


woy Express only, chorges collect. Complete 
satisfaction guaranteed. 














Special Planting Guide sent with each order 
acknowledgment. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK'S 


108 Breck Bidg., BOSTON 9, Mass. 








Buy from Originators 


VAN TUBERGENS 


Growers of the greatest variety of bulbs 
in Holland 
Unsurpassed for Quality 
TULIPS, DAFFODILS, HYACINTHS 


and all rare species 


Send for catalogue 
describing latest novelties 
THE BARNES, IMPORTERS 
536 Willow Street Lockport, N. Y. 























Startlin Discovery 


g 
FLUORODENT 


The side dressing containing FLUORINE, the 
government experimental chemical for the 
prevention of TOOTH DECAY. Use with all 
vegetables and fruits. 1 lb. $1.00—21, lb. $2.00 
—5 lb. $3.50. Instructions included. Address 


Fluorodent, Box 771, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 























Try 


4 
Kry-o-cide 


NATURAL CRYOLITE 
INSECTICIDE 





Raccanunamel by agricultural 
authorities and endorsed by com- 
mercial growers for the control 
of many chewing insects in the 
vevetable garden. Safe and eco- 
nomical to use. Y our local dealer 
hasstraight Kry-o-cide for spray- 
ing, Kry-o-cide D-50 for dusting 
and Kry-o-cide with copper for 
either dusting or spraying. 


nox 
ut 


GARDEN DUST WITH 5% DDT 


A new product specially designed for 
home gardeners and now available 
ot your dealer in 1 Ib. shaker- *: 


type cans and 3 Ib. bags. & 











PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MAN F TURING € MPANY 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS + PITTSBURGH 
CINCINNATI + MINNEAPOLIS +» WYANDOTTE + TACOMA 








ELLSWORTH 
JAEGER 

> A Practical 
Book 

& Recommended 
by Experts 

> Delightful 
Reading 

> Splendidly 
Illustrated 


wepsim pomp ceteny - 








Complete with all the know-how to enjoy 
outdoor living. A veritable encyclopedia 
of woods lore. 

Over 200 Pages of Plates — 490 Pages 
Price $2.95 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 











Novelly 


Whether 
you want some of 
the standard good varieties or 
you are a connoisseur and 
desire the finest of the recent 
introductions, you should have 
our illustrated list. We have, we 
believe, one of the finest selec- 
tions of the newer varieties. 


n91.6. MT SCh 


CANBY, OREGON 






\ oo 
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Uses Corer to Dig Dandelions 
= morning right after breakfast | 


go out into the garden to attack the 
weeds in my lawn. In a small agate pail | 
keep a mixture of leaf mold, fertilizer, dry 
garden soil and grass seed and a little hand 
scratcher. With this I carry a small corru- 
gated pasteboard box into which | put the 
weeds, a trowel and a combination apple 
corer and potato parer. 

The box is better than the basket for the 
weeds, for occasionally a dandelion escapes 
my notice long enough to go to seed and 
the seeds cannot blow from the box as 
from the basket. 

Each morning | start out after the dan- 
delions that are blooming. Since the plants 
are not large, the apple corer is plenty long 
enough to get all their roots and it makes 
only a small hole. I gather all the leaves in 
one hand and then jab the corer close to 
the center of the dandelion. In dry weather 


| it takes two jabs to most plants. This 


brings out a plant plus an amount of soil 
about the size of an apple core and into the 
hole goes the soil-seed mixture. 

Sometimes, in spite of daily attention, 
I find several plants close together. Then 
the scratcher comes into use. My aim each 
morning is just the blooming dandelions. 
But getting down close, as is necessitated 
by the small hand tools, I locate other 
weeds in their early stages. Limiting the 
weed eradication to one stooping to each 
blooming dandelion, keeps it from being a 
long or arduous task. Besides keeping the 
lawn free of weeds I find that five minutes 
to half an hour in the garden each morning 
starts the day with a calmness hard to 
achieve in these keyed-up, pressed-for- 
time days of many responsibilities. 

Stella T. Alexander. 

Haddonfield, N. J. 


Work of Garden Clubs Service | 


HF next few weeks will see many 

changes in the veterans’ 
served by Garden Clubs Service in New 
England. The work at Lovell General 
Hospital may be terminated. The executive 
committee of Garden Clubs Service is alert 
to these changes and the expansion of the 
well as to 


veterans’ hospitals, as our 
continued work in the army and navy 
hospitals. 


The veterans’ administration states that 
horticultural therapy is definitely wanted 
in their hospitals. The ward flowers and 
holiday decorations are needed in all of 
them and gardening is needed, especially in 
the mental hospitals, of which there are 
two. In another two years it is expected 
that the number of veterans’ hospitals in 
Massachusetts will be more than doubled. 
There are four at present. 

It is hoped that all garden clubs, regard- 
less of distance, will be able to help in one 
or all of the following ways: 

1. To serve the nearest hospital of their choice 
at least once a year. 


2. To help by sending greens, flowers or deco- 
rations at designated times. 
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FAMED ORCHID-IRIS | 
OF PALESTINE | 


At last an American source of the 
rare and exotic 


ONCOCYCLUS, REGELIA 
REGELIOCYCLUS and 
POGOCYCLUS species and 


hybrids, including 


IRIS SUSIANA 

IRIS HOOGIANA 
IRIS STOLONIFERA 
HERMIONE 

LUNA 

CAPITOLA 
WILLIAM MOHR 
ELMOHR 

LADY MOHR 


and Iris of all types 
STOCK SCARCE — ORDER EARLY 


Catalog on Request 


RAINBOW HYBRIDIZING GARDENS 


“Iris in every color of the Rainbow” 


Dept. H4 


Placerville, California | 





hospitals | 


DASARP REAR 


SS \ike ma ave 









WITH 


HAMMOND'S 
WEED KILLER 


Clears your driveway, garden 
path or border of unsightly 
weeds, wild grass and poison 
ivy. Simple to use—apply 
with a sprinkling can when 
the ground is damp and watch 
all vegetation disappear like 
magic. Cleans up over-grown 
areas, too. Write for folder. 


Quart Can 50c. 
At dealers or direct 


Hammond Paint & Chemical Co. 


436 Ferry St. BEACON, N. Y. 

























DOUBLE ACTION 


ZOTOxX 


CRAB GRASS KILLER 
Kills Both Plants and Seeds | 


8 oz. $1.00 - 16 oz. $1.50 
32 oz. $2.50 - 5 lb. $4.50 


8 ounces treats 1,000 sq. ft. 


Mailed free East of Mississippi 


Descriptive Circular free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Company” 
12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston 9, Mass. | 


— 





HORTICULTURE 














Easy-to-Use 


Roses stay healthy 
with KIX. Kills 
aphids, thrips, certain 
beetles; controls fungus, 
mildew, and blackspot. Mix§ 
with water and spray regu- 
larly and your rose, delphinium 
and other plants will have protec- 
tion from injurious insects an 
disease. Write for folder. 
4-o0z. bottle (for 15 rose bushes), 65¢ 
Half-pint can (for 30 rose bushes), $2 
At your dealers or direct 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
526 Ferry Street BEACON, N. Y. 





Ask your Seedsman for 


Imp. Soap Spray 
OR ie ow On Oe Oe On 
But means Sure Death to 
Tite af Oh Be 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 
























This Orlyt 
Greenhouse $349.50 


Comes in sections for easy assembly with 
bolts and scre\ ws. 10 by 13 ft. Orly 







shown, is all 1 y to put up on founda- 
tion prepared + you, Your house heating 
system may be extended for the green- 






house. Other Orlyt models from $119.50, 
Write for Catalog. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington 25, N. Y. Des Plaines 25, Ill. 












BETTER THAN MANURE ! 


is the fertilizer-humus you make from composted 
waste . . richer! . .. better for your soil and safer 

than chemical fertilizer. 
ActivO the amazing organic, bacterial discovery - 
quickly and cheaply transforms table scraps, grass, 
leaves, ete . . even sawdust and sent! - .. into rich, 
oil-building humus. E as e (5-lb., only $1.75, treats 
HALy A TON of compost.) Write now ped free details 
mn this and other es err use At alers, 25¢ to 
Or send $1 today for liberal re trial can, 


repaid. (Formerly ‘‘Bact0’’) 


MACLEAN’S Cc T V 
Bridgeton 3, Indiana 











THE GARDEN SHOP 


Unusual Garden Accessories 
We do not issue a catalog. 


26 Church Street, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Wellesley 1993 














1946 


3. To send surplus plant material when and 
where requested 

4. To continue to aid the work of horticul- 
tural therapy by pledging and sending 
financial aid to Garden Clubs Service. 


—NMrs. Sherman L. Whipple, Jr. 


Boston, Mass. 


Houses and Gardens Open 


UESDAY, July 9, the Little Comp- 

ton (R. I.) Garden Club will hold its 
first Open House and Garden Day since the 
outbreak of the war. The hours are from 
11:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. and the houses 
and gardens to be opened are as follows: 

The Beehive. Hostess, Mrs. Stewart Burchard. 
Flower arrangements against old shawls. 

Seaborn Mary House. Host and Hostess, Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlton Richmond. Exhibition of 
herbals and old flower books. 

Sunset Hill. Hostess, Mrs. Charles H. Merri- 
man. Water and annual gardens. 

Windswept. Hostess, Mrs. Arthur Ingraham. 
Garden and white elephant sale. 

Pabodie Place. Hostess, Mrs. Lloyd Parsons. 
Victorian house and garden. 

Aumauri. Hostess, Mrs. Edward Brayton. 
French type house and garden. Exhibition 
of old fans, lavender and old lace. 

Betty Alden House. Hostess, Mrs. Lawrence 
Lunt. Table setting of early American pew- 
ter with flowers. 

Brownell Rose Garden. Host and Hostess, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter D. Brownell. 

Weecote. Hostess, Mrs. Mabel B. Comstock 
Flower arrangements and exhibition of old 
dolls. 

Brownell House, Village Improvement So- 
ciety. Hostesses, Mrs. Alan Burroughs and 
Miss Amy Parks. Flower arrangements. 
Reservations must be made through 


Mrs. Nelson Cabot, Little Compton. 


Quick Freezing of Rhubarb 


HUBARB is particularly well adapted 
to preservation by quick freezing and, 
what is more in these days of sugar ration- 
ing, it can be quick frozen without sugar, 
the latter being added when even the rhu 
barb is served as sauce or pie. 

Dr. Frank Lee, food chemist at the New 
York State Experiment Station in Geneva, 
says that rhubarb preserved by freezing is 
superior to that preserved in water in 
sealed jars. In tests made at the station, 
the frozen product was superior in color 
and flavor to that which had been properly 
preserved in water. 

A common household practice is to cut 
the rhubarb into pieces, put it into glass 
fruit jars, cover with cold water and then 
place the jars under running tap water for 
about 10 minutes. The jars are then sealed 
with a rubber ring and lid and stored in 
the basement for Winter use. The prod 
uct, however, is much inferior in color and 
flavor to frozen rhubarb, according to the 
experts. 

For quick freezing the rhubarb should 
be cut into pieces about one inch long, 
packed into any one of the several avail- 
able types of fruit or vegetable containers, 
frozen without the addition of sugar and 
placed in the freezing storage until needed 
for use. 
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For Prize - Winning Flowers 


, == Plant 
4) Sc IRIS 
: Grown 


ROSE FESTIVAL 
Outstanding rose-pink 
self. Each $10.00 


GARDEN FLAME 
Garnet-red self, golden 
beard. Each $10.00 


GENERAL MACARTHUR 
Enormous cream-white 
self. Each $7.50 


Send for new catalog illustrated 


in color listing the finest iris for 
Spring and Fall blooms. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS ®AYERTON 


YOUR CHOICEST CUT FLOWERS 











oe is LOVELIER 
= —_— = Ss sss LONGER 
- —/ WITH 


FLOWER- PEPS 


Drop one tablet in each vase. Blossoms are 
more colorful, fragrant, lovely; foliage crisp and 
green days longer. No need to change water, 
it stays clear and odorless. Delighted users 
report amazing results. Each tablet sealed in a 
cellophane packet, keeps indefinitely and is 
easy to use. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Send $1.00 for 50-vase size, or 
$3.00 for 200-vase size, postpaid 
DEALERS WRITE 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. H-7 Needham 92, Mass. 


PERENNIALS PREFERRED 


‘PERENNIALS! HELEN VAN PELT 
PREFERRED 
a“ 








A complete guide to grow- 
ing perennials with @ mini 
mum of effort in the entire 
year. If you want iris or 
peonies, delphiniums, day- 
lilies or chrysanthemums 
and asters — you'll find 
them all and a Calendar 
of Chores for month by 
month care 

16 pages of photographs. 


$2.75 postpaid 





Oy FELEN Van Pee Wagon 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 





A Dutch Treat . 


We'll have thousands of the nicer varieties 
of Holland-grown bulbs for your garden this 
fall—big plump beauties that will produce 
an eye-filling, neighbor-envying treat next 
spring. . . . Send for descriptive colored 
folder now. 


WINSLOW NURSERIES 


Propagators and Growers of 
Outdoor Plant Material 
Route 135 Needham, Mass. 















































Just a Friendly Reminder that 


4!) ® the hardest thing for trees 
to overcome is lack of food. 


Manpower is gradually becom- 
ing more plentiful with us—as 


{ui more and more of our veterans 
Ml) retum—and we shall be able 
in to schedule your work more 
i promptly than in recent years. 


\W Our landscape department, too, 
) is now prepared to take on 
additional assignments. 





ass 


eneeer eC SCOT NU ee 


“20 Mill Street, Arlington, ‘Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 


















@ Enormous flowers often 
5” high and 9” across on 
tall stems. Glowing scarlet, 
yellowish base, they bloom 
with the daffodils. F 


TOP SIZE, FIRST-GRADE BULBS 
3 for $1.00; 12 for $3.00 prepaid 


RICH & SONS (688) NURSERY 


DEPT. H, HILLSBORO, OREGON 





SEND TODAY 
for 32-page Bulb 
and Rose Catalog 
in full color. 





STONE’S 
BEARDED IRIS 


Descriptive list of 
Gorgeous Modern Varieties 
sent on request 


W. C. STONE 





























Camden, New York 
+ * 
= 
GR NP: LY = if 
GARDEN TRACTOR & 
\ POWER MOWER ys Ideal for 
~ the Estate 
Owner. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 717 
Dunbar, W. Va. 
* * 








Blanching for Quick Freezing 


EGETABLES which are to be pre- 

served by quick freezing should first 
undergo a blanching or scalding process to 
prevent loss of color and flavor and to 
insure retention of the nutritive value of 
the vegetables during freezing storage. 
Tests at the experiment station at Geneva, 
N. Y., show that unblanched vegetables 
undergo deterioration during storage and 
develop hay-like flavors which impair 
their quality and food value. Blanching 
in boiling water is satisfactory, providing 
the source of heat is strong enough to keep 
the water boiling while the vegetables are 
being added or to bring it back to a boil 
within a minute. The blanching time 
should be counted after the water resumes 
boiling, following the introduction of the 
vegetables. 

The use of steam for blanching is espe- 
cially good for some vegetables, if the 
equipment is available. Any type of con- 
tainer may be used for the blanching 
operation, except a copper vessel. Copper 
destroys vitamin C. At least one gallon 
of water should be used for each pound of 
vegetable, except in the case of leafy 
vegetables such as spinach, when two gal- 
lons of water to the pound of vegetable 
should be used. 


Winter's Effects Now Showing 


AST Winter seemed to treat roses in a 
rather surprising way. We had deep 
snow most of the time and one might ex- 
pect that roses would come through the 
Winter well. Yet, according to reports re- 
ceived from various quarters roses did not 
fare so well. Climbers have, in many cases 
been killed back badly, although most of 
them are coming up again. In my own 
garden practically every climber was killed 
back to the ground. Two of Mr. Brow- 
nell’s climbers kept about a foot of their 
stems without injury. 

Peculiarly, Climbing Etoile de Hol- 
lande which I planted in a garden last 
Spring and which made a growth of about 
five feet came through the Winter in fine 
shape. In the Fall I laid it down carefully 
and tied it in a horizontal position. Then, 
I covered it lightly with oak leaves and in- 
tended to give it a soil covering later but 
before I got to it the snow came in late 
November and thus the plant remained 
throughout the Winter. 

Hybrid teas, however, were generally 
killed back to the tops of the hills and in 
some cases killed outright. I know of one 
garden where the plants were well hilled 
up yet three or four dozen plants were lost 
out of about 350. One cause of injury 
may have been the fact that some plants 
were weakened by much black spot in 
1945. That, undoubtedly, affected the 
vigor of the plants as far as resistance to 
cold weather was concerned. 


—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Beautiful 
BEARDED 
IRIS 


from 
California 5 
The Land of Flowers® 


The new, improved 
bearded Iris have taken BULB CATALOG 
the country by storm.Few «. COLOR lists the 
flowering plants give SO best in iris, tulips 
much for so little in cost — daylilies, daffodils, 
and in garden effort a acinths, other 


sibs and plants 
SEND FOR BEGINNERS GROUP if : r fall planting 
you are not now enjoying these id for free copy 
beautiful flowers in your garden TODAY! 


8 “crow PRES ony 2.95 prio 


F, LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS ~ Box 1115-H— Sacramento, Calif. 











\ 
Sa (ox s 


“#E6Y 5 pat. ae 


WEED CONTROL 


Cleans weeds out of lawns 
without harm to grass 
Use this new, safe, economical and 

easy method to make dandelions, plantain 

and other ugly weeds disappear like magic. 







Trial application, enough 
for small lawn $1.00 post- 
paid. If your dealer can't 
he ed supply you, write . . . 
weer $onacm i 


a Cregeen 0 Gree 


0. Mi aoetl a sons co. 








Park Ave., Marysville, Ohio 





IAN’S COMPO PRODUCTS 


For Greenhouse and Garden 


COMPO-LIQUID BEETLE & SCALE INSECT 
ICIDE. Destroys Japanese beetle, Orchid 
beetle, Vegetable flea beetle, Rose beetle & 
Insect larvae. 75¢ per qt. $2 per gal. 

COMPO-DUST INSECTICIDE & FUNGICIDE 
For control of Cutworms, Snails, Sow Bugs 
Also Mildew, Stem Rot & Delphinium Mites 
35¢ per % lb. pkg. $2.50 for 5 lb. pkg 

COMPO -A.C.M. INSECTICIDE POWDER 
Destroys Ants, Cockroaches & Moths in t! 
home, greenhouse and garden. Effectiy 
Rabbit repellent. 35¢ per % Ib. pkg. $2.5 
for 5 lb. pkg. 


F.O.B. New Rochelle, New Y ork 


JOHN S. DOIG 


Orchidwood, 52 Askins Place 
New Rochelle New York 














Py y) 
tp OREGON “GROWN 


OLEL 
Wnte fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 NE Glisan St., Portland, Ore 
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Protect Your Garden Against Insects and Diseases 


Use MECHLING’S 


ASO. v8. PAT. Ore 


DUSTS and SPRAYS 
Rotenone-Sulfur Dust Mixture—Insec- 


ticide, fungicide, repellent. Controls Mex- 
ican Bean Beetles, Cabbage Worms, Flea 
Beetles, Thrips, Mildew, Leaf Spot. 


¢ e a} 
SACL SAAC Copper Mildew Spray Powder—High ~~~ 
copper content. Controls Blight, Mildew, Leaf Spot. 


No unsightly residue. For Roses and other flowers, 
vegetables, small fruits, ornamentals, etc. Very 
economical! 

#150 GARDEN DUST: Contains Nicotine, Rotenone, Sulfur 
New ... especially made for high performance in 
home gardens. Kills many chewing and sucking in- 
sects. Also for sulfur-responding fungous diseases. 


HYDROXCIDE Bordeaux-Arsenical Complete Spray— 
Controls insects and diseases on Potatoes, Tomatoes, 
Garden Vegetables, Small Fruits. 

MECHUING BROS: CHEMICALS 
OIVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
12 S. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. +T.M. Gen. Chem. Co, 









HEDGE 
TRIMMER 


A fast cutting, easy to use trimmer. Continuous 
action, more like mowing. A real time-saver. 
Only $9.75 and fully guaranteed. 


CHANDLER MACHINE CO. 


AYER, MASS. 












for FALL PLANTING 
Now available in a full selec- 
tion of colors in the choicest 
varieties. Bedding size bulbs 


Send for (15-16 cms.) 
complete Light Blue, Dark Blue, Yellow 
CATALOG {1 Light Pink, Dark Pink, White 


illustrated 12 for $2.40; 36 for $6.85; 
ie COLOR fs 72 for $13.25, postpaid 
ye ¥ Exhibition size available also. 


ie CONLEYS 2lossom arm 


BOX 386 H, EUGENE, OREGON 


THE NEWEST DAFFODILS 


Hermitage Gardens originations are the new- 
est and best American-grown Daffodils. Most 
of them, as well as many other novelties and 
popular varieties, are listed at moderate prices 
in descriptive catalog mailed on request. 


EDWIN C. POWELL, Rockville Rt. 4, Md. 


BLUE CAMAS LILY 


Great blossom-stars in tall informal spikes 
for many Spring weeks. It is Camassia 
quamash, delightfully different, but early as 
| tulips, and hardy. 22 for $1.00; 100 for $3.80. 
| September Delivery. 


Unique Bulb Catalog 
REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 


Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 

















Protecting Squash Plants 
OTENONE dust is the most effective 


and economical treatment for the 
striped cucumber beetle, a serious pest of 
squash. The experiment station at Geneva, 
N. Y., has found that DDT appears rather 
effective against the vine borer, but has 
proved extremely injurious to some vari- 
eties of squash and for that reason cannot 
be recommended. 

The borer is widely distributed and no 
variety of squash or pumpkin seems im- 
mune to its attacks. For some reason, too, 
borer injury is more destructive in the 
home garden than in commercial plant- 
ings. The pest first appears early in July 
and may be exceedingly destructive. 

Control of the borer is aimed at the 
destruction of the eggs or the young borers 
near the base of the plants before they en- 
ter the vines, and for this reason early 
treatment is important. 

The first application of rotenone dust 
should be made at once. There should be 
three or four treatments at weekly inter- 
vals. The practice of cutting out the borers 
as soon as they are discovered and covering 
up the vines with moist earth at a point 
three to four feet from the base affords a 
fair degree of control in the home planting. 


Late Planting of Vegetables 
EGETABLE garden planting is not 


over. Vegetables which will do well 
now include broccoli, bush beans, turnips, 
radishes, kohl-rabi, Summer squash and 
cucumbers. Sweet corn, planted before 
July 4, has a good chance of producing a 
crop before frost, although such late corn 
will be attacked by the European corn 
borer and must be protected. 

If the garden plot is not too weedy and 
the soil is in a good, mellow condition, 
it is not necessary to turn the soil over be- 
fore these second plantings. Just cut off 
the growing crops with a sharp hoe, and 
work in a second application of fertilizer. 
For this supplementary application, 20 
pounds per 1,000 square feet of a 5-10-5 
or 5-10-10 fertilizer is sufficient. When 
setting plants now, it is wise to put the 
fertilizer directly in the hole beneath the 
plants, making sure that it is at least three 
inches away from the roots. 


A Book for the Handicapped 


“Gardening for Health and Happiness,” by 
Hugh Findlay. Published by the author, Madi- 
son, N. Y. Paper covered. Price 75 cents. 

Out of his war-time work with the 
blind Dr. Findlay has evolved a gardening 
technique for use by the visually handi- 
capped. While the book, as a whole, is a 
consideration of vegetable gardening, it is 
unusual in that it illustrates and describes 
garden tools such as spades, rakes and hoes 
which can be used effectively by blind 
gardeners. The illustrations show how 
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DELPHINIUMS are no miracle + 


* 
Indeed not! They are the result of many % 
2 


* 


Sata 


years of careful breeding and selection. ‘ 
Majestic spikes of large double flowers ¢ 
in beautiful colors from palest to deep- ® 
est blue, as well as dainty pastels, with © 
“bees” of darker color. Easy to grow— & 
hardy anywhere. Plant fresh NEW crop t 
seeds now for best results 


5 SEPARATE COLORS EACH Pkt. $1.00 *5 


Light blue, Violet Blue, * 
Medium Blue, Laven- ANY 5 for $4.50 f 


der, White, Prize Mixed. POSTPAID 


Send for catalog of choice seeds. tulips, 
daffodils, lilies and other fall bulbs 


. Labgformia FLOWER 
hallawe | S SEED SPECIALISTS - 40 years 


256 D MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF 
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COMPO 


the Fast-Acting 
Compost Developer 





LLM 


A single pound makes 50 
pounds of rich organic 
manure from leaves, 
lawn clippings. weeds 
and other waste. Improved formula speeds 
action. Clean, odorless, con- 


\ 3 
venient. Sold by the leading @& % 
seed, hardware and depart- € a) 
ment stores. 7!/, lbs., $1.00. 


25 Ibs., $2.00. 100 Ibs., $7.50. 
AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
1301 Chesapeake Ave., Columbus 2, Ohio} 


HELENE BOLL 


February 1, 1946. 
I want to thank you personally and in behalf of 
the Men’s Club for your beautiful garden pictures 











MN bhis 








and the interesting lecture. Yours was undoubtedly 
the most unusually interesting presentation of color 
slides I have had the opportunity of seeing. You 


make one not only understand the physical beauties 
of gardens, but with your lovely interpretations, you 


make one feel the spiritual beauties as well. 
CHARLES E, DEARING, IT, 
President. 


For details of lectures write 


271 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


LINCOLN PLASTIC PLANT MARKERS 

AND WATERPROOF INDELIBLE INK 
Withstand All Weather Conditions—Remain Legible 
for Years—Preserve Identity & Insure a Permanent 
Record of Your Cherished Varieties of Perennials 
BANNER MARKERS: Special Plastic Labels (1//" x 
2\/"") held in rigid horizontal position by 12” plated 
support: 25, $1.15 with ink, postpaid; 200, $6.80, 
Bottle of ink 15 cents, Express Collect. For Shrubs 
and Trees Labels are Available in Different Dimen- 
sions. Quotations Submitted on Special Requirements. 
LINCOLN LABORATORIES, Northfield, Minnesota 


“GR TT P Be tedeed ages: SEED 
0 ¢) C, BED HEATER 
INSULATED SOIL HEATING CABLE for SS 
coldframes—hotbeds. Uses house cur- ‘“Ss=s= 
rent. Thousands in use. Prepaid with 
instructions. Immediate delivery. 
JUNIOR 40’ cable 200 watt with 
Thermostat for 3x6 bed........ $5.35 
SENIOR 80’ Cable 400 watt with 
Thermostat for 6x6 bed........ 95 - 
GRO-QUICK 358 W. Huron, Chicago 10, Il. 

















Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permarent 











(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog. 


BRAINTREE, MASS. 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 
with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HA ey 
Hartford 3, Conn. 


these tools can be worked over a consider- 
able area by means of guide wires which 
the blind gardeners can be taught to place. 





Route 128 














13 Lewis Street 


July, 1946 349 
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Use TRI-OGEN & 


Killssucking and chewing insects, 
controls Blackspot, Mildew and 


fungous diseases, stimulates plant 


growth. Use on roses, flowers, and 
vegetables. In spray and 
dustform at garden and 

hardware stores. 


FREE Bulletin. 


4 Rose Mig. Co. 7 
186 Ogen Bidg. 
BEACON, N. Y. 


_— 








300 VARIETIES of BULBS 


150 of the Worlds 


mort 


described in our Catalog! Natural 
color illustrations, tested cultural direc- 








1_—4 


Oregon 
Grown 


cooane al tions, planned planting “gy 
CAMELLIAS ROMAINE B. WARE CANBY, OREG. 


Send 10c for Catalog @ Successor to JULIA E. CLARK 








Complete, BALANCED Plant Food 


Produces Lovelier, Healthier Plants! 
A product of Swift & Company 








MAKES RICH 


GARBAG GARDEN SOIL * 


True! And now you can actually compost garbage 
WITHOUT ODOR! Turn it into rich, odorless fertil- 
izer-humus in as little time as 3 weeks! Costs amaz- 
ingly little — just pile up and treat with ActivO, a 
remarkable bacterial discovery. Organic. Send for free 
details about this and other valuable garden uses .. . 
At dealers, or send $1.00 for prepaid trial package — 
enough to treat more than 450 lbs. waste. ACTIVO 











LAB., Bridgeton 3, Indiana. 
Use 


nanron The Invisible Glove 


before gardening — and keep your hands in the 
pink of condition. An invisible glove to avoid gar- 
deners’ hands, kitchen hands, painty hands. An 
excellent protection. 
8 oz. bottle $1.00 plus 15c postage 
Liberal discount to distributors 


HANTON CO., Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





‘“ IRRIVATION ’’—A Revelation! 
Wonder-Working, Water-Saving Sub-Saturation 
Like “‘rain from below.’’ Hose Pressure Utility for 
gardens, shrubs, trees, etc. 


q : a 

ti 

i Handy Pistol Grip model for deep-down and 

: all-round watering, and Double, straddle- 

ii row model for extensive work. ‘‘Fits your 

hose, and PAYS as it flows.’ Surprising 

details & low delivered prices for the asking. Write 

“IrriVator’’ Co., 989 Michigan Ave., San Jose 10, Cal. 





CROWN IMPERIAL 


Fritillaria imperialis—One of the earliest 
and showiest of all garden lilies. 
3 for $2.00 postpaid 


Send for complete catalog of hardy perenniale— 
it pronounces all names. 


LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 


HEMEROCALLIS 
New Colors 


STEVENS HILL GARDENS 
GREENVILLE, N. Y. 





New Varieties 





List on request. 

















THE NEW CATALOGUES 














Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Newbury, 
Mass., in addition to a general list of hardy 
garden materials, offer a very complete 
collection of peonies which have long been 
a specialty of this particular nursery. 


Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pa., has pub- 
lished a catalogue describing its specialty, 
which is American wild flowers and hardy 
ferns. 

House plant growers will be pleased to 
learn that the extensive list of exotic pot 
plants assembled over the past 75 years by 
the Julius Roehrs Company, Rutherford, 
N. J., is again offered at retail. Many of the 
tropical plants and ferns offered in the 
special folder by this concern have been 
very difficult to find during the war period. 

The catalogue of Howell Nurseries, 
Knoxville, Tenn., lists an unusually fine 
collection of trees, shrubs and vines. Two 
noteworthy listings are those of the differ- 
ent varieties of the flowering dogwood and 
an extensive collection of different kinds of 
holly. 








HELP WANTED 





A GARDENER of experience for greenhouse, 
flower beds, fruit trees on this small farm 12 miles 
from Boston. Four room apartment attached to 
greenhouse available. Apply Mrs. John W. Bartol, 
1514 Canton Avenue, Milton, Mass. 





HORTICULTURIST. Opportunity for working 
manager on orchard, nursery and farm; man with 
horticultural training. Location 25 miles N. W. of 
Chicago; modern equipment; residence on premises 
available July 1st. Write Box 152, Des Plaines, 
Illinois. 


POSITIONS WANTED 








SUPERINTENDENT or Head Gardener, expert in 
all branches of horticulture requires position. 
Married, Scotch, age 48, sober and industrious 
Highly recommended. Hill c/o William M. Hunt 





& Company, eo 115 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, N. 

COUPLE available, driver's license, gardening 
experience. Go any place. Ronald E. Simonds, 


225 North Avenue, Wakefield, Mass. 





GARDENER, CARETAKER. Married, 48, no 
children. 20 years’ Greenhouse and Outside expe- 
rience. A-1 references. Box 57, c/o “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Mass. 





LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT. College graduate, 
eight years’ experience. Permanent position de 
sired. Married. Louis Belgrade, 51 Geer Ave., 


Norwich, Conn. 





WORKING GARDENER experienced in estate 
work. Married, no children. Excellent references, 
James Burke, Great Plain Avenue, Wellesley, Mass. 





GARDENER: Experienced in greenhouse and out- 
side work. Married, no children. Go anywhere. 
Excellent references. Lester Wetterlow, 20 Bel- 


mont St., Malden, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 








HERBS. One year Tarragon, Sage, Lavender 
veris, Lavender Twickle’s Purple, Peppermint, 
Spearmint, Applemint, $2.50 doz. Two years Sage, 
Thyme, Spearmint, Applemint, Twickle’s Purple 
and Common Lavender, Tarragon, 50¢ each, $4.50 
doz. Chives (cultivated) $1.25 doz., $7—100. 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





CULTIVATED “WILD” STRAWBERRIES: Seed- 
lings that will bear this summer — Everbearing, 
hardy and big producers of delicious fruit with 
the real wild strawberry taste. $3 per doz., $20 
per 100. May delivery. Magnolia Nurseries, 
Magnolia, Mass. 





PELARGONIUMS (Martha Washington) and 
Geraniums, including Ivy-leaved, Scented and 
Variegated. Write for new descriptive price list. 
West Los Angeles Nursery, Ernest Rober, 646 
So. Saltair Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





FLASH — IRIS 6 for $5. Top notch varieties. 
Ormohr, Matula, Louvois, Modiste, Pink Imperial, 
Garden Magic, Bermuda, Sand, Buckskin, many 
others. Mrs, Frank Koutny, Wahoo, Nebraska. 





VAN TUBERGEN’S WORLD FAMOUS BULBS 
direct from Holland. The cream of the Dutch crop, 
specially selected for those demanding the finest 
bulbs obtainable. Connoisseur’s collections. Tulips, 
hyacinths, daffodils and many rare species unavail- 
able elsewhere. Most complete list of Dutch bulbs. 
Write for catalogue. The Barnes, Importers, 536 
Willow Street, Lockport, N. Y. 





FRISES: Oncocyclus surplus from the breeding 
garden of C. G. White, $8 per dozen. Butterfly 
Wings, new, produced by ©. G. White, $15 each. 
Laevigata albopurpurea, $4 for three, $1.50 each. 
Rare white iris stylosa, $5 per dozen. Daffodils: 
The Kenyon Reynolds originations. Price list. 
Lena Lothrop, 211 East 18th St., San Bernardino, 
California. 





CULTIVATED BLUEBERRIES. Jersey grown. 
Home of Blueberries. Everybody planting. Terrific 
demand. Plant all summer. One year $25. 100; 
Two years $50. and $65. per 100; Three years, 
$90. per 100. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, N. J. 





HYBRID ORCHID SEED, Cattleya Santa Monica 
x C. Tityus, for sale. $5 for enough to plant several 
flasks. Price includes agar and planting directions 
A limited number of mature Cattleya plants for 
sale, $5 to $10 each. Send for list. C. M. Kilian, 
210 Yorkshire Drive, Birmingham, Ala. 





HELIOTROPE—New Patented Heliotrope “Black 
Prince,” Patent No, 559. Bushy growth; large 
heavily veined leaves turning blackish violet-green 
in full sun. Flowers very large and fragrant. 2%” 
pots $5 per doz., $35 per 100. May delivery. 
Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 





EARTHWORM CULTURE — For soil building. 
Write for valuable free bulletin — review on 
‘“Earthworms: Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use in Biological Soil Building.”’ Thomas Barrett, 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 488-X, Roscoe, Calif. 





TULIPS—Large high quality bulbs, reasonably 
priced. Send for catalog. Noble Gardens, 1717 
Powell Ave., Erie, Pa 





BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE DAFFODILS. Mixed sizes 
for naturalizing. $1 per quart postpaid. Order 
early. Robinson, R. R. No. 2, Chelsea, Michigan 





STERNBERGIA LUTEA, often called yellow 
autumn crocus, $1.60 per doz. Single blue Hya 
cinths, $1.25 per doz. Virginia Blue, Ridgeway 
Farm, Charlottesville, Va. 





IRIS TALL BEARDED. A choice collection of a! 
different colors, 12 extra fine varieties for $2.50 
Hahn’s Iris Gardens, 2617 South 11th St., Spring- 
field, Ill. 





SIX used National Geographic Magazines $1.00, 





twenty for $3.00, postpaid. Free Book list. Martin 
Book Service, Strongstown, Pennsylvania. 
IRIS—150 new and proven varieties. Oriental 


Peonies. Free catalog 


Poppies. Hemerocallis. 
Cornell, Illinois. 


Imperial Iris Gardens, 





FIREPLACE grates, screens, andirons, fire tools, 
outdoor grills, toasting forks and signs. Send for 
catalog. Robert E. Tomb, Indiana, Pa. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. free catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 





DAFFODILS: Extra large flowering bulbs, July 
only. Per bushel: King Alfred, $20; Golden Spur, 
$16; Victoria, $14; Franciscus Drake, white peri- 
anths, red trumpet, $50. Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, 
Snohamish, Wash. 





POST CARDS, note folders, letter paper or book 
marks, with picture of your own house, garden or 
other subject. Attractively priced. Samples 10¢, 
credited on order. Tifft, 15 Tifft Road, Dover, New 
Hampshire. 





DELPHINIUM. Grower of world’s finest Giant 
Free folder on seeds and plants. Offerman Del- 
phinium Gardens, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, 
Washington. 





20 VARIETIES OF IRIS unlabelled, or 15 varie 
ties labelled (my choice) for $2. Irisdale Gardens, 
528 West Bristol Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 





FOR SALE: Lord & Burnham Lean-to, 20’ x8, 
excellent condition with hot water heater, benches 
and slat shades. Located in Wellesley. Telephone 
Liberty 0282. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





ANNUAL 
LILY EXHIBITION 





HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


July 10-11 


Showing Many of the Newest Varieties 


THE HOURS 
Wednesday, 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
Thursday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Admission Free 
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NEW BUCKWHEAT HULL MULCH 

Protect your plants with this 

clean, odorless garden mulch. 

100 Ib. $2.50 500 Ib. $10.50 
1000 Ib. $19.00—all f.0.b. 

Descriptive folder on request. 

LARROWE MILLS, INC. 

5 Cohocton, N. Y. 


Oe all 












PEONIES - PHLOX-"MUMS 


Keep in touch with us for the latest 
and best in these hardy plants. 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 
Box 37, Waldron, Indiana 











AMERICA’S LARGEST IRIS 
& PEONY COLLECTION 
Also Grower of 
Hemerocallis, Poppies and 
Hardy Chrysanthemums 
S Write for Illustrated Catalog No. 67 
C. F. WASSENBERG, Van Wert, Ohio 














Picture Travels !n Natural Color 


Mountain Trails and Gardens 

Formal and Rustic Gardens 

Historical New England 

Cultural Lectures for Garden Clubs 

Presented Personally by 
KENNETH O. WARD, F.R. H.S. 
Box 26, Georgetown, Massachusetts 


~ 
{for BIGGER 
oe. BETTER CROPS 


POTATO Protects potatoes from dis- 
ease and insects. Lb. bag 
| x 40c, at dealers or direct. 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
uly, 1946 
























356 Ferry St., Beacon, N.Y. j 














SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 





AUGUST 
GLADIOLUS SHOW 


Given in conjunction with the 
Eastern New York Gladiolus 
Society 
and the 


New Jersey Gladiolus Society 


cooperating 


Wednesday, August 7 
2:30 P.M. to 10 P.M. 


Thursday, August 8 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Schedule of classes will be sent 
upon request. 








THE HORTICULTURAL|THE semaebibiaiaainie T 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


Room 601, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


LIBRARY 


Circulating Privilege to Members 


The latest books and pamphlets on 
VEGETABLE GARDENS are included 
in the Library. 

Also among the Library's 5700 
volumes, are recent books on other 
special phases of gardening, old 
herbals, floras of many States, current 
horticultural magazines and bound 
volumes of old issues, catalogues of 
seed firms and nurseries. 

Non-members and out-of-town visi- 
tors are cordially invited to use the 
comfortable reading-room for refer- 
ence and research work. 


Catalogue 25c 








Summer Hours—Office and Library | 
Weekdays—9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturdays—Closed | 























| COMING EVENTS | 








July 10-1L. Boston, Mass. Lily Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Hall. 


July 11. Worcester, Mass. Display of Lilies 
and Flower Arrangements of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society 
at Horticultural Hall. 


July 25. Worcester, Mass. Display of Cut 
Flowers of the Worcester County Horti- 
cultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Aug. 1. Worcester, Mass. Flower Arrange- 
ment Exhibition of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society at Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

Aug. 5-6. Omaha, Nebr. Flower Show of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, the 
Junior Victory Gardeners and the 
Omaha Council of Garden Clubs in the 
Metropolitan District Building. 

Aug. 8 Worcester, Mass. Gladiolus Ex- 
hibition of the Worcester County Horti- 
cultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Aug. 10-11. Chicago, Ill. Gladiolus Show at 
Garfield Park Conservatory. 

Aug. 15. Worcester, Mass. Display of Gar- 
den Flowers of the Worcester County 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural 
Hall. 

Aug. 19-20. Minneapolis, Minn. Gladiolus 
Show of the Minnesota Gladiolus So- 
ciety. 

Aug. 20-22. Baltimore, Md. Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Gardeners with headquarters at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel. 

Aug. 21-22. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Show 
of the New England Gladiolus Society in 
conjunction with the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural 
Hall. 

Aug. 24-25. Wausau, Wisc. Annual Wis- 
consin State Gladiolus Show in the Ex- 

hibition Building, Marathon Park. 


45] 





LANDSCAPE 
leat GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
regional conditions, for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEASURE. 
Enroll now! 


NATIONAL LANDSOAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-7, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


PANSY SEED 


STEELE’S “JUMBO MIXED” 
The super strain of famous ‘“Mastodon” Giants from 
a leading —— grower. Early-blooming. Long- 
stemmed. e texture. Immense (up to 4 inches 
across). Giant pkt. (over 500 seed) $1.00. Cultural 
suggestions free. 


ROBERT L. POULSON 
184-15 Cambridge Road Jamaica 3, N. Y. 


INSPIRING LECTURES 


Superbly illustrated with Natural Color 
Still Pictures of rare artistic beauty 
Ultra Modern Equipment 
Prices and folder upon request. 


FRANK WESTON BARBER, M.A. 
Norfolk, Connecticut 














NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 


WKA'S PANSIES 
9 


PRIZE PLANT MIXTURE. Gorgeous 


















PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 376A Bristol, Penna. ) 








8 LIGHTNING 


CAN STRIKE TWICE 


to destroy the tree which you prize most highly and on 
which you have spent considerable money and years of 


care. 


Coming without warning, it may damage irreparably a 
tree that you have taken every precaution to protect against 
other damage. The number of victims of this scourge of 
nature has grown alarmingly—and it is especially serious 
because the tall, full-grown trees are usually the ones 
that are struck. 


To protect you from such a loss, the Bartlett Company offers 
a thoroughly dependable, scientifically correct Lightning 
Protection Installation. Years of careful study have pre- 
ceded this service. Many factors have been considered: 
the type of tree, its condition, its location, the kind of soil 
in which it grows, etc. Only a trained technician can 
intelligently analyze your problem and determine the 
proper means of giving you full protection. 


The Bartlett Lightning Installation employs the most modern 
technique and materials. A vertical conductor is secured 
to the trunk of the tree, from the highest point to the 
ground. Often a network of secondary conductors are 
attached to the larger branches and connected to the main 
conductor, the bottom of which is buried in the ground 
and extended several feet away from the base. The cable 
is then attached to rods which are driven deeper into the 
ground. When the Bartlett Lightning Protection Installation 
is completed, the whole tree becomes, in effect, a giant 
lightning rod which dissipates harmlessly all electrical 
particles. 


Moreover, the Bartlett method takes into consideration all 
the special problems involved in applying this protection 
to growing trees without injuring them or marring their 
beauty. 

This method of protecting trees, especially those which 
involve the safety of buildings or animals, is now approved 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, the Weather 
Bureau, and other national safety organizations. 


A call to your nearest Bartlett representative will bring full 
details of this service, with no obligation to you. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


oa HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, STAMFORD, CONN. 


The Bartlett Wa Branch Offices: Peterboro, N. H., Cambridge, Mass., Manchester, Mass., Osterville, Mass., Pit 
Sear ony. Perms Com, era: Senn, Wi 8, Mepran § Meldown, AF Pega 4 Nay Pert 2 eatery 
9 oe . , . *» é a » . *» ’ ° °» . - - 2, “ ‘ 1 ‘ 
Md., Towson, Md., Portamouth, Ohio, Roanoke, Ve Beatin tte Pa., Oynwyd, Pa., Paoli, Pa., Wilmington, Del., Bethesda, 


BARTLETT exveers C24 
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